The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 


LIBRARY  FIRE 


Following  the  fire  at  Norwich  Central  Library,  the  Society’s  lectures  have  had  to  be  moved.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
find  one  venue  for  all  of  them,  but  we  hope  the  arrangements  we  have  managed  to  make  will  prove  satisfactory,  and 
give  members  a taste  of  other  possible  locations  for  the  future.  Your  comments  would  be  welcome. 

The  dates  of  the  talks  have  not  been  changed.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  starting  time  remains  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  28th  September: " BTO  Breeding  Bird  Survey"  Chantry  Hall,  Norwich. 

Wednesday  26th  October:  " Conservation  of  Norfolk  Bam  Owls"  Chantry  Hall,  Norwich. 

Thursday  10th  November:  "A  Wildlife  Cruise  to  Antarctica"  Thorpe  Parish  Hall,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew. 

Monday  5th  December:  "Broadland  maps  old  and  new"  To  be  confirmed. 

Thursday  19th  January  " From  Wild  Wheat  to  the  Present  Day"  Wymondham  Central  Hall. 

Wednesday  22th  February:  " The  Origins  of  Some  Garden  Flowers"  Chantry  Hall,  Norwich. 

Wednesday  22th  March:  AGM  and  "The  Pacific  Northwest"  Chantry  Hall,  Norwich. 

Monday  10th  April:  "A  Nature  Miscellany"  To  be  confirmed. 

Thursday  4th  May:  "A  New  Little  Wood  for  Norfolk."  Wymondham  Central  Hall. 

Chantry  Hall,  Norwich,  is  next  to  the  Assembly  House. 

Thorpe  St.  Andrew  Parish  Hall,  is  on  the  Norwich  Ring  Road  at  the  comer  of  Sir  William's  Way  and  Thunder  Lane, 
enter  from  Thunder  Lane. 

Central  Hall,  Wymondham  is  in  Bridewell  Street,  close  to  the  first  large  car  park  you  come  to  from  the  old  Norwich 
road. 

PROGRAMME  NOTES 


Notes  are  given  below  of  a few  of  the  forthcoming  meetings.  For  full  details,  please  refer  to  the  programme  card. 

Thursday  Stli  September  Meet  in  the  cliff  top  car  park  at  West  Runton  (TG  183431)  at  1300  hrs;  for  a look  at  the 
seashore  led  by  Dick  Hamond.  This  coincides  with  one  of  the  lowest  tides  of  the  year.  Rubber  boots  and  plastic  jars 
with  lids  are  essential. 

Sunday  18f/i  September  An  opportunity  to  poke  around  among  the  leaf  litter  of  Felthorpe  woods,  led  by  Rex  & 
Barbara  Haney.  Several  experts  will  be  on  hand  to  help  identify  such  creatures  as  beetles,  millepedes  and  woodlice. 
Meet  at  1100  hrs;  park  on  roadside  verges  off  Reepham  road  (TG  154167). 

Wednesday  26tli  October  Paul  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Hawk  & Owl  Trust,  but  now  at  Pensthorpe,  will  talk  about 


conservation  work  on  Norfolk  bam  owls.  1930  hrs;  Chantry  Hall,  Norwich. 

ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 

Tuesday  20th  September  Photographic  Group.  Mike  Woolner  is  now  unable  to  give  his  talk  on  this  date,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  an  evening  for  members  to  show  their  slides.  Please  bring  a maximum  of  25.  Contact  David  Pauli. 

Additional  meeting 

Sunday  26th  February  1995:  Field  meeting  to  Morston  quay  for  birds.  Meet  NT  car  park  (TG  007443).  Leader  David 
Pauli. 

Sunday  21sf  May  1995:  Field  meeting  to  Barn  Meadow,  Gt.  Moulton.  This  should  be  SUNDAY  and  not  Saturday  as 
printed  in  the  programme. 

NO  MORE  LOOKING  BACK 

Now  the  major  celebration  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich  is  well  behind  us  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  one 
day  was  but  part  of  the  whole  year.  Other  events  marking  the  anniversary  are  in  the  programme,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  possible  members. 

Enjoyment  is  a term  not  mentioned  in  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Society  yet  it  is  part  of  everything  we  do.  No 
doubt  about  it,  one  lasting  impression  of  that  memorable  day  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  is  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the 
participants  who  took  the  opportunity  to  display  their  specialities.  That  view  was  expressed  quite  strongly  by 
members  of  other  groups  and  societies  who  rarely  have  such  an  opportunity  to  meet  together  in  a common 
enterprise  or  just  have  the  time  to  exchange  news  and  views.  Not  that  most  had  more  than  fleeting  moments  to  make 
those  contacts  for  the  visiting  public  kept  us  busy  with  their  comments  and  queries. 

The  quality  of  the  individual  exhibitions  was  of  a very  high  standard.  Some  of  our  friends  representing  large 
national  organisations  had  the  benefit  of  professional  expertise.  Our  members  and  the  members  of  the  many  other 
smaller  groups  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a remarkable  way  to  create  displays  belying  their  amateur  status.  We  thank  all 
of  them  for  their  invaluable  contributions.  Now  we  must  make  sure  we  keep  in  touch  to  work  together  in  the 
common  cause. 

Those  of  us  who  had  been  working  on  the  details  of  preparation  were  agreeably  surprised  how  smoothly  the  day 
proceeded.  We  have  to  thank  the  staff  at  St.  Andrew's  for  their  practical  assistance  and  for  warning  us  of  possible 
hurdles  in  our  way.  How  glad  we  were  to  know  all  those  tables  would  be  set  up  before  our  arrival  early  that 
morning  to  be  replaced  by  rows  of  chairs  for  the  evening's  address  without  any  of  us  having  to  help  in  any  way! 

The  variety  and  diversity  of  interests  and  projects  in  the  study  of  the  natural  world  was  made  very  apparent  to  our 
visitors,  perhaps  even  to  ourselves.  What  we  do  as  individuals  with  our  limited  time  and  budgets  can  be  of  value.  It 
can  also  be  completely  absorbing,  so  much  so  we  scarcely  notice  what  is  happening  all  round  us.  The  launch  of 
Wildlife  2000,  announced  that  evening,  may  be  the  means  of  channelling  all  that  effort  into  a single,  productive  cause. 
So  many  records  are  gathering  dust  as  they  languish  in  notebooks  on  obscure  shelves.  Collection  gave  pleasure. 
Passing  on  the  information  to  the  all-embracing  data  bank  envisaged  will  give  point  to  the  exercise. 

The  exhibition  was  a review  of  what  is  happening  today.  The  editor  of  The  Transactions  worked  extremely  hard 
against  the  clock  to  see  they  were  published  in  time  for  the  big  day.  This  issue  looks  back  over  the  125  years  since  our 
founding  and  is  an  achievement  in  its  own  right.  A copy  should  be  on  desk  of  anyone  with  an  interest  in  Norfolk's 
wildlife.  Members,  treasure  your  copies!  There  are  precious  few  remaining. 

The  Presidential  Address  by  Professor  David  Bellamy,  a descriptive  tour  of  the  world  before  bringing  us  back  to 
Norfolk,  was  certainly  entertaining  but  was  also  deeply  thought  provoking.  There  are  few  world  travellers  with  the 
knowledge  to  interpret  what  they  see  or  to  ask  the  pertinent  questions,  who  are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  language  to 
pass  on  to  us  such  a clear  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  earth.  That  any  one  person  can  visit  so  many  places  in  such  a 
short  time  is  amazing.  The  earth  is  certainly  shrinking!  Is  the  supply  of  natural  treasure  we  gather  so  greedily 
shrinking  at  the  same  pace? 

What  a relief  to  come  home  to  familiar  Norfolk!  But  can  we  look  at  our  home  county  in  quite  the  same  way  again? 
Probably  not  but  surely  we  will  be  inspired  to  look  to  the  future  with  clearer  objectives  and  a determination  to  make 
our  contributions  count  for  something. 

Rex  Haney 

HEGGATTHALL  12‘h  JUNE  1994 

When  we  celebrated  our  centenary  we  visited  the  site  of  the  very  first  field  meeting  of  the  society,  so  it  was 
appropriate  that  we  celebrated  our  125th  year  at  the  same  venue. 
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We  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Richard  Gurney  and  his  wife.  Forty  seven  members  took  part,  parking  their  cars  under 
the  various  large  trees  to  obtain  shade  on  what  promised  to  be  a very  warm  day. 

We  walked  from  the  Hall  and  out  at  the  top  gate  passing  a long  line  of  moles  hung  on  the  wire  fence  to  show  proof  of 
the  mole  catcher's  skill.  Down  the  lane  we  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a pure  white  Pheasant  which  crossed  our 
path,  a Tawny  Owl  hastily  departed  from  it's  perch  in  a nearby  tree  probably  surprised  by  such  a large  party. 

Turning  off  the  lane  to  cross  a field  put  down  to  five  year  set  aside  we  passed  a large  patch  of  Tar  weed  Amsinckia 
micrantha,  an  American  plant  first  recorded  in  Norfolk  some  seventy  years  ago.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  were 
accosted  by  a large  number  of  very  hungry  Horse  flies  Hybomitra  bimaculata  - vicious  biters  of  bare  legs  as  one  or  two 
of  the  members  discovered. 

Entering  the  Doctors  Cut,  some  of  the  small  oaks  appeared  to  have  their  terminal  leaves  damaged  similar  to  those  on 
the  North  coast  when  the  wind  carries  in  the  salt  spray,  but  on  examination  however  it  was  found  that  the  dead 
leaves  were  held  together  by  a web  containing  a number  of  pupae  of  the  Pyralid  moth  Acrobasis  consociella.  I took 
some  of  the  webs  home  and  in  a few  days  obtained  the  moths,  two  species  of  parasitic  Ichneumons  and  one  Braconid 
from  them. 


While  we  were  examining  the  cut  we  ourselves  were  also  examined  by  Clegs  Haematopa  pluvialis,  another  specie  of 
biting  flies  whose  stealthy  approach  is  silent.  On  passing  the  pump  house  we  found  the  Deadly  Nightshade  Atropa 
bella-donna  which  we  had  seen  25  years  before. 

On  the  way  around  a field  we  came  across  a number  of  members  formed  in  a ring  across  the  path.  Thinking  that 
somebody  had  succumbed  to  the  heat  or  the  biting  flies,  we  soon  found  the  cause  of  the  excitement  was  the  discovery 
of  a small  plant  on  the  footpath  which  was  after  much  discussion  was  defined  as  Hoary  Cinquifoil  Potentilla  argentea. 

We  eventually  returned  to  the  Hall  where  some  of  the  members  had  brought  their  picnic  lunches,  having  enjoyed  a 
rewarding  ramble  for  me  at  least,  as  the  list  of  insects  shows. 

Ken  Durrant. 


Lepidoptera 

Pieris  brassicae 
P.  rapae 
P.  Napae 

Anthocharis  cardamines 
Tyria  jacobaeae  Cinnabar 
Xanthorhoe  fluctuata 
Nemophora  degeerella 
Agapeta  hamana 
Agriphila  selasella 
Acrobasis  consociella 

Coleoptera 
Phyllobius  argentatus 
Phy.  pomaceus 
Otiorrhynchus  singularis 
Deporaus  betulae 
Coccinella  septempunctata 
Propulea  quatuordecimpunctata 
Thea  vigintiduopunctata 
Exochomus  quadripustulatus 
Cidnorhinus  quadrimaculatus 
Byturus  urbanus 

B.  tomentosa 
Catharis  rustica 

C.  nigricans 

Athous  haemorrhoidalis 
A.  hirtus 

Dalopius  marginatus 
Malachius  bipustulatus 
Pyrochroa  serraticornis 
Strangalia  maculata 
Olibrus  corticalis 
Grammoptera  ruficomis 
Clytus  ariestis 

Hymenoptera 
Tenthredo  mesomelas 
T.  livida 

Tenthredopsis  nassata 
Rhogogaster  viridis 
Rh.  punculata 


Large  White 
Small  White 
Green-  viened  White 
Orange-tip 

Garden  dart 
Degeers  Longhorn 


Diptera 

Tipula  scripta 

Aedes  can  tans 

A.  annulipes 

Merodon  equestris 

Vollucella  bombylans  var.  plumata 

V.  pellucens 

Eristalis  tenax 

E.  arbustorum 

E.  nemorum 

E.  pertinax 

Helophilus  pendulus 

Parhelophilus  frutetorum 

Syrphus  vitripennis 

Cheilosia  albitarsis 

Ch.  illustrata 

Rhingia  campestris 

Xylota  segnis 

X.  sylvarum 

Syntta  pipiens 

Hybomitra  bimaculata 

Haematopa  pluvialis 

Chrysogaster  solstitialis 

Chrysopilus  cristatus 

Rhagio  lineola 

Beris  geniculata 

Sarcophaga  camaria 

Lucilia  ceasar 

Gymnocheata  viridis 

Geomyza  venusta 

Pherbellia  albocostata 

Scathophaga  stercoraria 

Opomyza  geminationis 

Thereva  nobilitata 


Odonata 

Libellula  depressa 
L.  quadrimaculata 
Enallagma  cyathigera 

Neuroptera 
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Dolerus  corthumatus 
Macrophya  blanda 
M.  ribis 

Argogrytes  mystaceus 
Nysson  spinosus 
Nomada  ruficomis 
Blaptocampus  nigricomis 

Hemiptera 
Troilus  luridus 
Elasmucha  crisea 
Stenodema  laevigatum 
Cyllecoris  histrionicus 
Oncopsis  flavicollis 


Chrysopa  commata 


Mecoptera 
Panorpa  germanica 
P.  communis 


Orthoptera 
Tetix  undulata 

Leptophyes  punctatissima  (nymphs) 


SUMMER  SOCIAL  - 20th  August,  1994 


Our  Membership  Committee  must  be  congratulated  on  the  highly  successful  celebratory  meeting  centred  on  Oulton 
Chapel.  What  inspiration  it  was  to  arrange  the  series  of  events  around  a venue  that  would  have  met  with  the  full 
approval  of  our  members  a hundred  years  ago!. 

The  weather  played  its  part  by  allowing  the  afternoon  and  evening  walks  to  be  completed  in  near  perfect  conditions. 
That  round  the  lakes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Bure  Fish  Farm  gave  the  participants  a healthy  appetite  for  the  High  Tea 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  friends.  Contributions  in  kind  were  much  appreciated  and  donations  in  cash  fully 
met  the  expenses  of  the  day 


Exhibitions  of  Victorian  books  and  documents  were  reminders  of  our  long  history.  An  up-to-date  display  of 
photographs  of  the  major  events  of  this  special  year  brought  us  into  the  present.  An  exhibition  bringing  the  Society 
to  the  notice  of  the  wider  public  was  to  be  seen  just  down  the  road  at  the  Oulton  Fair.  We  are  grateful  to  the  stalwarts 
who  represent  us  so  ably  at  such  events. 

Rex  Haney 


WAX  MOTHS  IN  BUMBLEBEE  NESTS 


We  have  not  seen  these  parasites  often,  nor  wish  to  do  so.  The  moth  Aphomia  sociella  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
bumblebees  and  on  hatching  the  larvae  burrow  into  the  comb,  destroying  wax,  pupae  and  bee  larvae.  They  avoid 
attack  by  the  bees  by  making  silken  tunnels  into  which  they  can  rapidly  retreat.  When  fully  grown  the  larvae  are 
about  VA  inches  long  and  yellowish.  They  pupate  in  silk  together  forming  a mass  of  joined  cocoons.  We  have  a record 
of  a nest  parasitised  by  this  moth  which  contained  over  200  cocoons. 

The  first  moths  have  emerged  (17th  June)  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  their  parasites  will  be  present. 

In  the  previous  records  no  parasites  of  the  moth  were  recorded.  This  is  unfortunate  as  some  curb  on  this  dingy  brown 
moth  is  needed. 

Reg  & Lil  Evans 

BRADFIELD  WOODS  14th.  August,  1994 

The  joint  meeting  with  the  British  Plant  Gall  Society  held  in  Bradfield  Woods  attracted  few  members  but  those  who 
undertook  the  long  journey  were  determined  to  see  as  much  as  possible  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  superb  venue. 

Warden  Peter  Fordham  gave  a short  history  of  the  woods  and  the  coppicing  regime  carried  out  for  many  centuries. 
We  were  chilled  by  his  account  of  how  so  many  acres  had  been  grubbed  out  in  recent  times  and  then  warmed  and 
encouraged  by  the  story  of  the  swift  rescue  of  the  remnant. 

The  final  list  of  plant  galls  has  yet  to  be  completed.  The  total  is  sure  to  stand  beyond  fifty  galls.  This  is  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  data  held  on  the  woods.  Butterflies  added  colour  to  the  rides  and  woodland  edge  and  for  many 
of  us  it  was  our  first  experience  of  the  remarkable  abundance  this  year  of  the  Silver  Y moth. 

Rex  Haney 


A CHINK  IN  THE  BAMBOO  CURTAIN 

Although  I flew  to  Hong  Kong  last  April  - I actually  ended  up  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  a few  hours  later 
and  saw  the  city  of  Hong  Kong  only  from  the  back  of  a speeding  taxi  as  it  made  its  way  to  the  ferry  terminal  from 
where  I travelled  to  Shekon  in  the  Shenzhen  Special  Economic  Zone,  PRC. 

Since  arriving  in  China  I have  managed  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  concrete  jungle  of  high  rises  to  the  natural  high 
rises  of  the  surrounding  granite  mountains  (heights  up  to  1200'). 
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On  May  8th  I walked  up  a stream  bed  of  pink  coarse-grained  porphorgritic  granite  boulders  - remnants  of  a Mesozoic 
intrusion.  The  stream  bed  was  approximately  6 to  10'  wide  and  fell  in  a series  of  zig-zagging  small  terraces  behind 
which  small  pools  1 to  2'  deep  and  3 to  12'  long  occurred.  The  pools  were  being  fed  by  a trickle  of  water  as  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  two  weeks  ( when  it  does  rain  these  small  tranquil  riffles  become  torrents  washing  mud  and  rocks 
down  the  recently  de-forested  areas  onto  the  roads). 

The  pools  at  this  time  held  no  water  plants  although  the  sides  of  the  stream  were  flanked  by  rushes,  ferns  and  trailing 
plants,  which  in  turn  soon  gave  way  to  shrubs  and  recently  planted  Eucalyptus  trees.  On  a couple  of  occasions 
during  my  short  excursion  I found  about  a dozen  sundew  plants  with  rounded  leaves  of  a deep  red  colour.  The 
plants  were  smaller  than  the  average  UK  round-leaved  sundew  and  although  the  flower-spike  was  of  a similar  size 
its  flowers  were  of  a deep  rose-pink  instead  of  white.  The  overall  small  stature  of  the  plants  may  be  due  to  the  soil 
which  consisted  entirely  of  coarse  granite  grit,  which  also  made  up  much  of  the  stream  bed  between  the  boulders  and 
exposed  bedrock.  Yet  these  apparently  barren  pools  did  hold  life  - dragonfly  larvae.  What  they  fed  on  I haven't  yet 
discovered  - unless  it  was  each  other  (although  some  pools  did  contain  tadpoles  and  large  shrimps  (up  to  %")  which 
resembled  the  common  shrimp  of  the  Norfolk  coast). 

There  was  certainly  a range  of  dragonfly  species  and  numerous  beautiful  adults  were  all  around.  Basically  I 
identified  what  can  be  broadly  termed.  Damsels,  Darters,  Skimmers  and  Hawkers  - at  least  types  that  looked  and 
behaved  as  such  UK  varieties  I know. 

Only  one  damsel  was  found,  but  one  which  was  plentiful  - it  was  all  black  in  colour  and  both  single  and  pairs  were 
seen.  Some  pairs  were  in  tandem,  dipping  along  the  margins  of  the  stream  in  apparent  egg-depositing  mode. 

The  "darters"  were  generally  small  and  highly  coloured,  red,  carmine  and  deep  midnight  blue.  They  were  generally 
small  - around  the  size  of  the  UK  Ruddy  Darter,  but  appeared  slightly  stouter  in  build.  When  settled  they  had  a 
characteristic  stance  with  their  wings  dropped  forwards.  The  males  were  holding  territory  and  vigorously  seeing  off 
other  dragonflies  that  entered  their  'airspace'  over  the  stream,  although  no  signs  of  active  courtship  was  evident. 

A two-tone  blue  'Skimmer-type'  flew  past  on  one  occasion  but  did  not  stop  and  was  not  seen  again.  A small 
predominantly  black  with  thin  green  rings  along  its  abdomen  and  possibly  a thickened  end  segment  - small  club- 
tailed type  some  5 to  6 cms  long-was  encountered  in  various  parts  of  the  stream  and  was  inclined  to  bask  on  the  rocks 
rather  than  perch  on  the  vegetation. 

Best  of  all  though  were  the  large  and  magnificent  "Hawkers"  - Emperor  dragonfly  size  and  just  as  impressive, 
although  instead  of  blue  and  green  were  golden-brown  and  scarlet  with  fast  aerial  acrobatics  that  would  equal  the 
'Red  Arrows'. 

There  were  plenty  of  large  colourful  butterflies  too  - spectacular  Birdwings,  Swallowtails  and  tiny  Blues  - but  that  is 
another  story.... 

Francis  Farrow 

A NEW  FUNGUS 

A recent  addition  to  our  records  was  found  upon  a fallen  birch  branch.  The  fungus  breaks  through  the  surface  of  the 
wood  as  small  black  spheres  and  these  have  a star-like  appearance. 

It  has  been  named  as  Rosellinia  evansii.  Reg  Evans 

'SPINY'  FUNGI  _ 

This  interesting  group  of  fungi  differ  from  others  in  that  spores  are  produced  on  spines  instead  of  gills  “ 
or  pores  etc.  It  seems  that  the  'Ear  Pick'  fungus  Auriscalpium  vulgare  is  one  of  the  commonest,  appearing  on 
pine  cones  which  have  become  buried  in  the  soil.  As  it  is  brownish  in  colour  it  is  not  easily  seen  at  first.  The 
cap  is  laterally  attached  to  the  stem  and  bears  spines  on  its  underside  which  are  pinkish  to  brown  in 
colour. 

After  many  years  looking  for  fungi  in  Norfolk  we  were  pleased  to  add  Creolophus  cirrhatus  to  our 
list,  which  was  found  on  the  lower  side  of  a fallen  sycamore  tree.  This  large  specimen  had  shell  Auriscalpium  vulgare 
shaped  brackets,  pale  cream,  bearing  spines  on  the  lower  surface  up  to  1 Vl  cm  long. 

The  Hedgehog  fungus  which  grows  on  the  ground  is  described  as  common  or  frequent  in  most  books,  yet  we  only 
have  two  records  over  18  years.  Perhaps  we  have  not  been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time! 

Records  of  this  recognisable  fungus  would  be  appreciated.  Reg  & Lil  Evans. 

Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dereham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  COLIN 


Several  members  arrived  to  record  plants  in  the  waste  areas  and  hedgerows  around  Tesco  store  Dereham.  Knot  grass 
was  abundant  and  heavily  infected  with  a powdery  mildew  Erisyphe  polygonii  and  a rust  Uromyces  polygoni-avicularc. 
Some  groundsel  stems  were  swollen  and  distorted  by  the  rust  Puccinia  Ingenophorae.  This  rust  is  native  to  Australia 
and  first  appeared  in  this  country  in  1961.  Examination  of  campion  seed  capsules  revealed  several  of  them  contained 
a larva  of  the  Campion  Moth  Hadena  rivularis.  Poppy  capsules  Papaver  rhocas  were  damaged  by  the  gall  wasp  Aulax 
minor  cqusing:swelling  of  the  ovules.  1 in  4 were  affected.  73  records  of  flowing  plants  were  made  in  the  small  area 
examined. 

Reg  Evans. 

The  idea  of  this  meeting  was  to  look  at  a habitat  we  do  not  normally  look  at,  being  a building  site  which  had  just 
been  vacated  last  winter.  I think  we  should  look  at  more  sites  of  a similar  type,  as  this  is  more  like  the  real  world- 
reserves  are  the  cream,  not  the  norm.  Colin  Dack. 

A DOMESTICATED  SPIDER 


We  have  lived  in  this  house  for  some  15  years  and  share  the  garden  with  some  rare  insects,  such  as  the  little  moth  fly 
Psychoda  crassipenis  Tonn.,  the  soldier  fly  Solva  marginata  Mg.  and  the  dolichopodid  fly  Neurigona  abdominalis  Fall., 
and  the  house  with  a succession  of  Tegenaria  \ house  spiders.  This  year  we  had  an  apparently  new 
visitor,  the  distinctive  spider  Pholcus  \.  A / / / phalangoides  Fuess.,  which  appeared  suddenly  in 

February  above  the  boiler.  This  adult  \J  / spider  then  disappeared  after  some  two  weeks,  we 

assumed  sucked  into  the  vacuum  cleaner,  \ reappeared  (?  the  same  adult)  in  the  bath  in  May. 

Replaced  in  the  boiler  room,  it  again  \ surfaced  recently  in  the  shower  tray,  apparently 

this  one  solitary  mature  individual.  y/  \ — " The  spider  is  distinctive,  very  well  illustrated  on 

page  92  of  the  Ray  Society  Volume  1 on  British  Spiders  by  Locket  & Millidge,  resembling  a long- 

legged  harvestman  as  the  specific  name  suggests.  Apparently  a southern  species  in  Britain,  found  in  houses  and 
outhouses  and  possibly  spreading  north,  we  have  not  seen  this  species  of  spider  in  the  house  before  this  year. 

Brian  Laurence. 


A NEW  PLANT  GALL 


Some  years  ago  we  found  Eriophyes  gibbosus  - a gall  on  bramble  leaves.  This  was  in  South  England  and  subsequently 
we  have  often  looked  for  this  in  Norfolk. 

Recently  we  found  this  gall  in  a damp  woodland,  where  the  leaves  on  some  shoots  were  blistered.  On  the  underside 
were  greyish  patches  which  had  many  pointed  cylindrical  hairs  just  visible  with  a good  hand  lens. 

It  would  seem  that  this  gall  is  not  common  in  Norfolk  (considering  the  searches  we  have  made)  and  is  new  to  the 
check  list.  Transactions  Vol  29,  Part  1 (July  1991). 

Reg  & Lil  Evans. 

A FRUSTRATED  MAMMAL  - OBSERVER 


Dear  fellow  members, 

I am  a keen  naturalist,  taking  pleasure  in  observing  and  identifying  all  manner  of  flora  and  fauna;  but  the  highlight  of 
these  times  tend  to  be  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  a passing  fox,  fleeing  deer  or  squeaking  vole. 

I am  writing  in  the  hopes  that  some  of  you  out  there  have  mammal  watching  tips  and  experience  that  I and  hopefully 
others  interested  may  draw  on. 

I spend  hours  stealthily  creeping  about  my  local  woods  keeping  a sharp  eye  and  ear  out  for  signs,  hide  or  hair  of 
many  a mammal  but  so  often  I come  up  with  few  results.  Not  that  this  seems  to  dampen  my  enthusiasm.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  very  mysteriousness  of  our  night  creatures  that  captivates  my  interest. 

Any  interested  mammal  - lovers  please  write  to  this  newsletter  or  myself  at  12B  Meadow  Brook  Close,  Norwich.  NR1 
2HJ  Suzanne  Williams 

SWAP  SHOP 

This  is  for  members  who  have  old  equipment,  books  etc  that  they  no  longer  use,  and  would  like  to  give/sell  to 
others,  and  for  members  who  looking  for  such  items. 

For  photographic  and  miscellaneous  equipment  Please  contact:  Colin  Dack,  12,  Shipdham  Road,  Toftwood,  Dereham, 
Norfolk*NR19  1JJ  Tel:  0362  696314 

For  microscopical  equipment  please  contact:  Steven  Livermore,  6 Terence  Avenue,  Sprowston,  Norwich.  NR7  8EH. 
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The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
Chantry  Hall,  Norwich  on  Wednesday  22nd  February,  1995  at  7.30pm  to  consider,  and  if  thought 
fit  to  adopt,  the  following  resolution: 


That  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6 of  the  Laws  of  the  Society,  the  following  rates  of 
subscription  shall  apply  to  all  subscriptions  becoming  due  on  or  after  1st  April,  1995. 


Member  Class 
Ordinary 
Family 
Junior 
Affiliation 


Annual  Subscription 

£10 

£10 

£3 

£15 


The  purpose  of  these  changes  is  to  harmonise  the  subscriptions  paid  by  individual  and  family 
members  as  costs  to  the  Society  are  the  same  for  both  categories  of  membership. 


Each  household  having  ordinary  or  family  membership  of  the  Society  will  continue  to  receive  one 
copy  of  Transactions,  one  copy  of  the  Bird  & Mammal  Report,  and  four  editions  of  Natterjack 
each  year.  All  members  are  entitled  to  attend  lectures  and  field  meetings  to  which  they  are 
cordially  invited  to  bring  along  friends  or  relatives  with  an  interest  in  natural  history. 

R.  Haney,  Chairman. 


PROGRAMME  NOTES 

Notes  are  given  below  of  a few  of  the  forthcoming  meetings.  For  full  details,  please  refer  to  the  programme  card. 

Thursday  19th  January  John  Bingham,  formerly  leader  of  the  Wheat  Breeding  Group  at  Plant  Breeding 
International,  Cambridge,  will  trace  the  origins  of  modern  wheat.  19.30  hrs  Central  Hall,  Wymondham. 

Wednesday  22nd  February  Don  Berwick  talks  about  the  origins  of  some  of  our  garden  flowers.  19.30  hrs.  Chantry 
Hall,  Norwich. 

Sunday  26th  February  Field  meeting  to  Morston  Quay  for  birds.  Meet  at  11.00  hrs,  NT  car  park  (TG  007443).  Leader 
David  Pauli. 

Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftxoood,  Dcrcham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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NORFOLK  BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  REPORT 


1993  Edition 


Readers  of  the  1993  Report  may  have  noticed  that  a number  of  typographical  errors  had  crept  into  the  text,  virtually 
all  of  which  were  the  responsibility  of  the  printers.  Enclosed  with  this  issue  of  Natterjack  is  an  amendment  slip 
prepared  by  the  printers.  Your  attention  is  drawn  particularly  to  the  table  concerning  the  breeding  success  of 
Montagu's  Harriers  in  the  County  which  should  be  amended  in  as  many  copies  as  possible  to  avoid  incorrect 
statistics  being  used  in  future  research. 


Future  arrangements 


In  recent  years  it  has  become  the  practice  for  County  Bird  Reports  to  carry  an  increasing  amount  of  detail  annually  in 
the  classified  list  of  species  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  report.  You  will  have  noticed  from  the  1993  edition  of 
our  County  Report  that  the  amount  of  space  allocated  to  the  species  list  has  almost  trebled  over  the  last  three  issues  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  criticism  that  Norfolk  was  not  doing  enough  to  record  the  more  common  species. 

This  increase  in  material  collated  and  published  has  put  a substantial  burden  on  the  group  of  people  who  prepare 
this  section.  At  the  same  time  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club  has  been  duplicating  some  of  this  effort  in  the  work  it  does  in 
publishing  the  species  list  in  its  excellent  two  monthly  bulletin.  It  has  been  decided  that  from  the  1994  Report 
onwards  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club  will  take  over  the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  annual  Classified  List  of 
species  appearing  in  the  Bird  Report. 

As  a consequence  of  this  the  procedures  for  submitting  records  are  being  amended.  In  future  all  reports  from 
observers  should  be  sent  to  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club  at: 

The  Old  Bakery,  High  Street,  Docking,  KING'S  LYNN,  Norfolk.  PE31  8NH. 

To  spread  the  workload  more  evenly  throughout  the  year  and  also  to  allow  interesting  records  to  appear  in  the 
regular  Bird  Club  bulletins,  observers  are  asked  to  submit  their  records  on  a MONTHLY  BASIS  WITH 
IMMEDIATE  EFFECT,  PLEASE. 

PINK  DOLPHINS? 

As  part  of  the  large  gas  offshore  pipeline  project  from  Hainan  Island,  S.W.  China  to  Black  Point,  Hong  Kong  New 
Territories  (over  500  miles)  there  is  a substantial  amount  of  dredging  being  carried  out  across  important  shipping 
channels,  especially  in  the  Pearl  River  Estuary.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  dredging  works  on-going  environmental 
monitoring  is  essential.  Such  monitoring  is  mainly  to  limit  the  amount  of  siltation  in  the  water  column,  but  other 
factors  such  as  potential  heavy  metal  contamination  and  water  quality  are  also  noted. 

The  main  area  of  the  works  is  north  of  Lantau  Island  (site  of  the  new  Hong  Kong  Airport)  and  around  Black  Point. 
This  area  is  also  "home"  to  an  unusual  mammal,  the  Chinese  White  Dolphin  ( Sousa  chinensis).  This  dolphin  is  an 
estuarine  species  and  in  the  Pearl  River  Delta  mainly  confined  to  this  area.  All  project  vessels  have  been  asked  to  look 
out  for  the  species  and  to  report  its  presence  when  encountered.  Over  the  past  month  (September)  I have  been  lucky 
enough  to  see  the  Dolphins  on  a number  of  occasions.  They  are  relatively  small,  usually  less  than  2 metres  and  are 
white  tinged  with  pink,  especially  the  dorsal  fin.  Although  usually  seen  singly  I have  on  one  occasion  seen  3 together. 
Most  sightings  are,  however,  distant  and  of  a short  duration,  therefore  no  chance  of  a quick  snap,  as  yet... 

Francis  Farrow. 


THOMPSON  COMMON  - "EDIBLE  FROGS" 


These  frogs  have  been  present  at  Thompson  for  a long  time  but  have  recently  become  much  rarer  and  I am  concerned 
about  their  status.  Whilst  usually  referred  to  as  "Edible  Frogs",  they  are  in  fact  Pool  Frogs  and  an  unusal  member  of 
our  fauna.  Readers  might  be  able  to  help  in  one  of  two  ways.  Firstly  please  send  me  details  of  your  last  observation  of 
these  frogs.  Secondly,  let  me  know  of  any  specimens  held  in  captivity  so  that  a breeding  colony  might  be  formed  in 
case  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  for  the  wild  population. 

John  Buckley  77,  Janson  Road,  Shirley,  Southhampton.  S015  5GL  Tel:  0703  782966 
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HEGGATT  HALL  12th  JUNE  1994  (part  two) 
Diatoms  in  Doctor's  Cut. 


In  a Norfolk  which  is  undergoing  continual  change  it  is  nice  to  find  something  which  has  remained  the  same. 

Our  host,  Richard  Gurney,  lead  us  across  his  estate  to  a little  bridge  over  the  Doctor's  Cut.  On  the  surface  of  the  water 
I was  delighted  to  see  lumps  of  brown  scum.  To  others  these  brown  lumps,  about  six  inches  across,  floating  on  the 
water,  might  have  looked  a little  repulsive  but  I had  already  seen  them  twenty  five  years  before  and  I knew  that, 
under  the  microscope  they  would  reveal  a world  of  indescribable  beauty. 

My  notebook  for  1 June  1969  says  " A chocolate-brown  scum  was  flowing  out  of  the  Doctor's  Cut  under  the  bridge, 
towards  the  Bure.  It  could  be  seen  everywhere  on  the  Cut  and  in  places  covered  perhaps  30%  of  the  surface.  On 
examination  it  proved  to  contain  only  diatoms.  Basically  it  was  a network  of  filaments  of  Melosira  varians  and 
Fragilaria  sp.  Attached  to  these  were  Amphora  ovalis  var  pediculus  and  Synedra  radians.  A number  of  small  Naviculoid 
diatoms  were  present  among  the  filaments  as  was  Achnanthes  lanceolata ■ Two  of  the  Melosira  filaments  had 
auxospores-  A feature  of  the  material  was  the  presence  of  pine  pollen." 

The  material  which  I collected  on  our  visit  on  12  June  1994,  25  years  later,  was  substantially  the  same.  Because  we 
were  a fortnight  later  in  the  year,  there  was  no  pine  pollen. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  that  the  assemblage  of  diatoms  has  remained  the  same  over  a quarter  of  a century.  Only,  sadly, 
the  names  of  many  of  the  diatoms  on  the  species  list  have  been  altered  in  the  burst  of  taxonomic  activity  which  has 
accompanied  the  development  during  the  last  25  years  of  the  Scanning  Electron  Microscope. 


The  Horstead  Chalk  Quarries 

In  "The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Norwich"  (1881).  Horace  Woodward  (an  honorary  member  of  the  Society) 
said  " In  the  parish  of  Horstead,  where  the  chalk  rises  from  a few  feet  to  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Bure,  pits 
which  have  been  opened  by  the  riverside  have  been  extended  into  the  hills,  in  one  locality  for  more  than  half  a mile. 
As  the  chalk  was  worked  away,  so  a channel  was  made  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  up  to  the  portion  of  the  pit  worked, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  wherries.  These  old  workings  are  all  deserted  now  and  as  the  slopes  have  been  planted 
with  fir  and  larch,  they  present  a very  picturesque  appearance,  and  the  one  mentioned  by  Lyell  is  generally  known  as 
Little  Switzerland." 


Lyell  in  his  Elements  of  Geology  said,  "I  visited  in  1825  an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river  Bure 
near  Horstead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded  a continuous  section,  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  of 
white  chalk,  exposed  to  a depth  of  26  feet  and  covered  by  a thick  bed  of  gravel."  A view  of  the  Chalk  Pit  at  Horstead, 
made  by  Mrs  Gunn  onl.Sep.  1838  was  published  in  Lyell's  book.  (Her  husband  was  a founder  member  of  the 
Society).  In  1878  the  pit  was  closed. 


Keith  Clarke. 


SUMMER  CHAFFER 


I live  in  the  centre  of  Norwich  - a stones  throw  from  the  river  - and  at  9-30  pm  on  9th  July  standing  at  an  upstairs 
window  I noticed  a swarm  of  insects  circling  round  a Balsalm  Poplar  tree.  The  lowest  part  of  the  swarm  was  about 
20ft.  from  the  ground  and  I estimate  there  were  20-30  insects  about  the  tree  at  any  one  time.  Through  binoculars  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  beetles  not  moths  and  I resolved  to  catch  one. 

I lashed  a butterfly  net  to  two  lengths  of  dowelling,  but  realised  that  standing  on  the  ground  I was  still  too  low. 
However,  by  mounting  a step  ladder  - steadied  as  usual  by  my  wife  - I managed  to  sweep  the  net  through  the  region 
occupied  by  some  of  the  insects.  By  luck,  and  I maintain,  an  element  of  judgement,  I managed  to  catch  one,  but  not 
before  I had  attracted  the  attention  of  one  or  two  Norwich  revellers.  Fortunately  they  chose  not  to  join  in  the  chase  as 
their  steps  were  not  too  steady. 

The  insect  proved  to  be  a Summer  Chaffer,  Amphimallon  solstitialis,  which  like  its  near  relative  the  Cockchaffer  is  well 
known  for  its  congregations  on  summer  evenings.  The  notable  Norfolk  naturalist  William  Arderon  F.R.S.  (1703-1767) 
recorded  in  his  diary  how  destructive  the  latter  insect  was  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  his  time;  on  one  occasion  a 
farmer  collected  80  bushels  of  the  larvae.  Arderon  also  noted  that  the  grubs  "are  often  discovered  by  hogs  who,  I am 
informed,  are  greedy  of  them  at  first  but  having  filled  their  bellies  full,  never  care  for  them  after." 
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The  swarm  I noted  was  very  small  by  comparison  with  18th  century  Norfolk,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  city  with  Great 
Crested  Grebes  fishing  the  river,  and  a pair  of  swans  hatching  out  4 cygnets  nearby,  one  can  still  call  Norwich  a green 
city. 


Malcom  Thain 


EXPLORING  THE  ARCHIVES 


The  regular  series  of  reports  highlighting  some  aspects  of  the  first  125  years  of  our  Society  published  on  Saturdays  in 
The  Eastern  Daily  Press  has  made  its  contributors  pore  through  back  numbers  of  The  Transactions  to  find  suitable 
stories.  Had  the  opportunity  not  been  given  us  to  write  the  series  I doubt  if  we  would  have  perused  those  pages  with 
quite  the  same  persistence.  Consequently  we  would  have  been  denied  the  pleasure  of  travelling  back  in  time  to  sit  in 
at  meeting  held  a century  or  more  ago  and  receive  reports  on  such  a wide  ranging  basis. 

The  "Norfolk  and  Norwich"  of  our  title  denoted  merely  the  home  base  of  the  membership.  Their  interest  was 
country,  indeed  world  wide.  Lengthy  articles  describe  the  flora  and  fauna  of  remote  parts  of  these  islands,  bringing 
the  benefits  of  an  individuals  travels  to  the  membership  as  a whole.  Perhaps  the  modem  equivalent  would  be  a 
descriptive  television  film  or  a slide  show  during  our  winter  indoor  programme. 

Emphasis  now  is  essentially  on  the  area  included  in  our  title.  In  fact,  the  much  enlarged  Transactions  which  include 
the  Bird  and  Mammal  Report  are  hard  put  to  it  to  include  all  the  excellent  material  offered.  Not  that  we  can  afford  to 
ignore  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  or  this  country.  Recent  news  items  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that 
the  recent  influx  of  exciting  bird  life  is  a desperate  search  for  food  on  its  part.  The  installation  of  the  air  monitoring 
station  on  our  North  Norfolk  coast  has  given  convincing  proof  that  an  invisible  barrier  to  external  influences  does  not 
surround  our  mapped  boundary. 

In  parallel  with  the  wide  ranging  view,  much  detailed  work  on  our  local  flora  and  fauna  was  going  on  last  century. 
One  example  is  the  remarkable  achievement  of  F.  Kitton  in  producing  his  list  of  diatoms.  His  work  was  so  thorough  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  over  a hundred  years.  Now  we  must  look  again  says  our  present  day  expert,  Keith  Clarke,  and 
provide  an  up-to-date  check  list  to  pass  on  to  the  next  century. 

The  importance  of  field  work  is  being  clearly  understood  by  members.  The  recent  meeting  where  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  mosses  and  lichens  was  very  well  attended  and  our  referees  Robin  Stevenson  and  Peter 
Lambley  were  kept  very  busy  answering  our  qusetions.  That  is  how  it  should  be  and  points  us  towards  a healthy 
future. 


Rex  Haney 


TRIPLE  TREAT 


The  last  page  of  the  previous  issue  of  Natterjack  coincidentally  featured  three  of  my  favourite  topics. 
Congratulations  to  the  editor  are  surely  in  order! 

Brian  Laurence  contributed  a note  on  the  Pholcus  phalangioidcs  spider  that  had  been  seen  in  his  house  for  the  first 
time.  This  species  is  clearly  becoming  quite  widespread  in  Norfolk.  I now  have  records  from  the  southern  boundary 
to  a considerable  stretch  of  the  north  coast.  Brian  mentions  the  Tegcnarias  in  the  house.  These  long-legged 
"monsters"  are  much  larger  and  weightier  than  the  fragile  looking  Pholcus.  Don't  be  misled.  Garth  Coupland  and  I 
have  both  photographed  grey  wispy  looking  Pholcus  neatly  wrapping  Tegcnarias  for  future  consumption.  One 
member  has  described  them  as  the  most  effective  insecticide  ever! 

Reg  and  Lil  Evans  continue  to  find  new  galls  for  our  Norfolk  list  but  poor  Suzanne  Williams  has  discovered  the  main 
problem  of  the  would-be  mammal  watcher  - most  mammals  are  far  too  secretive  to  give  themselves  away.  Looking 
under  anything  that  could  provide  cover  is  always  worthwhile.  Straw  bales  used  to  be  so  productive.  That  was  before 
the  days  when  the  countryside  was  covered  with  unwieldy  giant  round  bales.  Pieces  of  old  corrugated  iron  left  in 
field  comers  sometimes  hide  a vole  or  two.  Some  give  vocal  clues.  Argumentative  shrews  and  chattering  family 
parties  of  stoats  are  not  always  found  but  their  presence  can  be  noted.  One  rule  is  certain.  You  see  more  when  you  are 
not  actually  looking.  See  Eddie  Boosey's  article,  Serendipidous  sightings  in  the  Mammal  Report  for  1991 

Rex  Haney 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  part  one 


The  Policeman's  torch  dazzled  me  as  he  demanded  to  know  what  I was  doing  lurking  behind  the  ladies  toilets  at  Acle 
Bridge. 

"Looking  at  Larinioides  sclopetarius"  I answered. 

The  Policeman  then  recognised  me  . I am  a colleague  of  his  and  soon  he  and  the  reporter  of  "the  pervert"  were 
engrossed  in  watching  a huge  female  spider  feeding  on  a cranefly. 

Larinioides  sclopetarius  (Clerk,  1757)  is  quite  unmistakable  being  unvarying  in  pattern  in  both  sexes,  although  pale 
and  dark  individuals  are  occasionally  encountered. 

Every  book  I have  read  states  that  this  magnificent  orb-weaver  is  uncommon  and  only  occurs  on  buildings  near 
water,  I have  found  it  to  be  incredibly  numerous  around  the  Broads  area  but  always  on  buildings,  bridges  and  boats 
of  every  size  and  description.  The  furthest  from  water  that  I have  found  it  is  fifty  yards,  under  the  light  illuminating 
the  Maltsters  pub  sign  at  Ranworth. 

I wondered  for  several  years  where  this  spider  spun  its  web  before  man  arrived.  Whilst  canoeing  on  Rockland  Broad 
I found  the  answer.  Dead  tree-trunks  and  branches  that  projected  from  the  water  itself  were  festooned  with  its  webs. 
I have  never  found  it  on  vegetation  or  bank-side  trees.  Why? 

This  is  one  of  the  billions  of  unanswered  questions  asked  by  students  of  the  Natural  World. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  answer  one  question  the  answer  creates  another.  Thank  goodness  for  that. 

I should  hate  to  know  everything?  Garth  Coupland 

ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  part  two 


It  circled  its  victim  with  a confidence  and  skill  that  was  reminiscent  of  a malevolent  bare-knuckle  pugilist  whose  aim 
was  to  utterly  destroy  his  opponent  with  no  injury  to  himself.  Those  slow,  deliberate,  circling  steps  were  mesmerising 
to  observe.  The  quick  retreats  to  avoid  injury  from  the  flailing  limbs  of  its  prey  did  not  prevent  the  final  outcome. 

I was  watching  an  adult,  female  "Spitting  Spider"  Scytodes  thoracica,  immobilising  a house  fly  almost  as  large  as 
itself.  She  had  approached  it  then,  with  a slight  jerk  of  her  cepholothorax  spat  a charge  of  venomous  gum  from  a 
distance  of  half  an  inch  which  glued  one  of  the  fly's  legs  instantly  to  the  floor.  This  was  when  the  circling  began.  The 
fly  was  subjected  to  three  more  like  attacks  over  a period  of  about  five  minutes  which  eventually  subdued  it.  During 
this  time  the  spider's  front  legs  waved  menacingly  before  it,  I believe  testing  the  intensity  of  its  victims  will  to  live. 
When  the  fly's  struggles  were  no  longer  a danger  to  the  spider's  delicate  legs  she  walked  up  to  it  and  delivered  the 
coup  de  grace;  one  fatal  stabbing  bite  with  her  hypodermic  fangs. 

This  method  of  capturing  prey  is  unique  to  the  Scytodidae,  a family  of  spiders  with  this  one  representative  in  Britain. 
However,  I did  observe  it  many  times  chasing  and  biting  to  death  Silverfish  heavier  than  itself  sometimes  almost 
cutting  the  insects  in  half.  Its  slow,  creeping  locomotion  suddenly  changed  to  the  dash  and  pounce  of  a leopard 
which  its  colouration  reminds  one  of.  Scytodes  is  a beautiful  spider.  A ground  colour  of  opaque  yellow,  ivory 
overlain  with  jet  black  spots  and  lines,  impossible  to  mistake  for  any  other  species. 

Although  captured  Scytodes  fed  in  daylight,  it  would  appear  to  only  venture  abroad  at  night.  To  my  knowledge  in 
the  four  months  I kept  her  she  never  drank. 

I kept  her  in  a two  and  half  inch  diameter  clear  plastic  pot  with  a small  triangle  of  folded  card  as  a retreat.  She  laid 
two  batches  of  pink  eggs  one  month  apart.  The  first  batch  of  eggs  was  left  attached  to  the  retreat,  the  second  she  held 
as  she  hung  upside-down  in  the  retreat  on  her  "chest". 

I found  several  more  adults  in  my  house  during  the  summer  of  1993  and  in  early  1994  started  to  find  tiny  young  in 
the  bath!  Clearly  we  were  proud  guardians  of  a breeding  colony.  We  continue  to  find  Scytodes  to  this  day. 

I am  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  colony  apart  from  one  in  the  Castle  Museum  recorded  in  the  County.  How 
they  got  there  I have  no  idea.  The  species  has  a distinctly  southern  distribution.  Perhaps,  like  that  other  southern 
spider  Pholcus  phalangioidcs,  this  species  is  on  the  move  northwards  assisted  by  man  and  his  central  heating 
systems?  Garth  Coupland 
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THE  DADDY-LONG  LEGS  SPIDER 


Referring  to  the  note  regarding  the  above  spider  Pholcus  phalangioides  in  the  last  issue  of  Natterjack.  This  spider  is 
probably  more  frequent  in  Norfolk  than  is  generally  thought.  As  I write  this  I am  looking  at  one  which  has  been 
residing  under  the  picture  rail  in  my  living  room  since  last  week,  I certainly  find  them  at  odd  times  about  the  house. 

If  disturbed  they  have  a habit  of  vibrating  their  bodies  on  their  long  legs  similar  to  species  of  short- palped  crane  flies, 
and  in  so  doing  tend  to  become  invisible.  I have  found  them  in  many  places  in  the  county  always  inside  buildings.  I 
first  found  them  fairly  common  in  the  water-mill  on  the  North  Elmham  to  Billingford  road  just  after  the  last  war. 

A few  years  ago  I kept  one  female  for  nearly  three  years  in  a caterpillar  breeding  cage,  she  was  fed  fortnightly  with  a 
gnat  or  small  moth  and  would  also  take  a drink  from  a piece  of  wet  blotting-paper  which  I inserted  in  her  cage. 

PS 

Since  writing  the  above  I gave  a talk  at  Hoveton  Village  Hall  on  the  14th  November  and  noted  seven  Pholcus 
phalangioides  in  the  foyer,  two  in  the  gents,  and  three  in  the  hall,  there  must  be  quite  a colony  existing  there.  Being 
more  noticeable  in  the  evening  when  they  are  mobile  in  search  of  a meal,  their  webs  are  extremely  fine  almost 
impossible  to  see. 


Ken  Durrant 


AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  LARGE  APHIDS 


During  mid  August  my  friend  David  Fagg  informed  me  that  there  were  a large  number  of  wasps  crawling  over  the 
ground  in  his  garden.  I inquired  if  he  had  disturbed  a wasps  nest  whilst  gardening,  he  replied  that  they  were  all 
under  a willow  tree. 


Suspecting  that  aphids  and  honeydew  was  the  attraction  I 
visited  him  at  Strumpshaw  the  following  day.  At  the  top 
of  his  garden  under  a willow  covering  an  area  of  four 
square  feet  there  were  literally  scores  of  wasps  on  the 
ground  and  also  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  tree. 

Looking  under  the  tree  I could  see  most  of  the  branches 
with  their  undersides  covered  with  thick  dark  masses  of 
thousands  of  very  large  Apterous  vivparous  female  aphids, 
honeydew  was  continually  dripping  from  them. 
Individually  they  are  a very  pretty  insect  being  nearly 
5mm.  in  length,  the  abdomen  is  covered  in  a pile  of  thick 
grey  hairs  resembling  felt  with  a rows  of  black  spots  and  a 
large  black  conical  tubercle  in  the  lower  centre.  There  is 
also  a large  cone  shaped  cornicle  on  either  side  which 
produces  the  honeydew. 

I took  some  samples  for  identification  staining  my  fingers 
a burgundy  red  colour  with  the  body  fluids  of  the 
squashed  examples,  and  managed  to  key  them  down  to 
the  family  Lachnidae.  As  there  are  no  modern  published 
keys  to  take  them  further  to  the  specie  I rang  up  Tony 
Irwin  at  the  Museum.  With  his  help  and  two  old 
publications  of  1881  and  1929  I finally  tracked  them  down 
as  the  Large  Willow  Aphid  Tuberolchnus  salignus.  During 
its  history  it  has  been  known  under  many  different 
synonymous  names. 


According  to  the  old  literature  the  appearance  of  the  specie  is  spasmodic,  abundant  one  year  then  not  seen  for  a 
decade  or  so. 


The  wasps  were  of  three  species,  the  Common  wasp  Vespula  vulgaris,  German  wasp  V.  germanicus  and  the  Hornet 
Vespa  crabro  all  busy  taking  up  the  manna  from  above. 

Ken  Durrant 
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The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 


VALUE  FOR  MONEY 

I have  just  been  looking  at  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  April  1930  presented  to  the  Society  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  that  month.  383  ordinary  members  subscribed  just  £169  and  a few  pence  between 
them!  That  works  out  to  the  nearest  whole  shilling  at  an  average  9s.each.  For  the  younger  members  that  translates 
to  about  45p.. 

Whenever  I see  figures  of  the  cost  of  any  item  in  the  past,  before  throwing  up  my  hands  in  astonishment  and  wishing 
we  were  back  in  the  good  old  days,  I always  try  to  relate  the  sum  quoted  to  a working  man's  wage  at  that  time.  The 
year  ending  April  1930  was  a significant  year  for  me.  I was  born  during  the  previous  September.  At  the  time  my 
father  could  count  on  less  than  £1.50  a week,  if  the  weather  held  that  is  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
employment.  Almost  a third  of  a weekly  wage  to  pay  the  annual  subscription?  Needless  to  say  he  was  not  a 
member. 

Perhaps  in  a different  place  in  different  circumstances  and  without  my  infant  mouth  to  fill  he  may  have  saved  his 
shillings  and  subscribed.  After  all,  many  of  the  items  deemed  important,  indeed  essential  for  well-being  cost  a high 
proportion  of  income.  Reading  through  the  list  of  members  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  world  of 
business  and  the  professions  where  shillings  may  have  been  somewhat  easier  to  find  and  in  which  membership  of 
such  a high  prestige  society  was  desirable  in  itself.  It  is  also  clear  that  many  others  must  have  carefully  assessed 
their  options  and  scrutinised  their  personal  accounts  before  commitment.  Take  a third  of  a current  week's  income  and 
you  see  why. 

What  did  they  receive  in  return?  The  President,  in  the  preamble  to  his  address,  talks  of  two  summer  excursions  and 
monthly  meetings  in  the  winter,  though  not  every  month  appears  in  the  account.  A copy  of  the  highly  prized 
Transactions  was  of  course  an  important  benefit.  The  Bird  and  Mammal  Reports  were  still  way  off  in  the  distant 
future.  No  Newsletter  was  mentioned.  When  you  compare  that  with  our  current  programme  with  its  mass  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  meetings,  group  meetings,  workshops  and  publications,  it  does  look  rather  thin  yet  there  is 
something  coming  through  those  far  back-pages  we  would  do  well  to  emulate.  There  was  a conscious  pride  in 
membership  of  the  Society. 

After  our  last  Council  meeting  I felt  quite  exhausted,  a feeling  shared,  I am  sure,  by  all  members  present.  The 
business  of  the  Society  has  grown  in  volume  and  complexity  to  such  an  extent  we  have  agreed  we  need  to  schedule 
more  meetings  to  cover  it  all  satisfactorily,  especially  our  plans  for  active  data  collecting  well  into  the  future.  Tiring 
yes,  but  also  a matter  of  immense  pride  that  the  Society  is  still  growing  in  the  really  important  aspects  of  its  being. 

How  is  this  all  done  on  such  a modest  present-day  subscription  base?  Better  ask  the  Treasurer.  Over  the  years  we 
have  been  more  than  fortunate  to  have  the  voluntary  services  of  talented  treasurers  who  have  kept  us  alive  and 
healthy. 

One  last  note  from  1929/30.  A familiar  name  stands  out  from  that  membership  list  - E.T.Daniels  - who  joined  in 
1928.  How  often  that  name  or  those  initials  crop  up  in  reports,  accounts,  articles  in  later  years.  What  a record  of 
service  over  half  the  life  of  the  Society  itself  Congratulations  and  thanks  are  surely  due  to  Ernest  for  all  his 
contributions  and  just  as  surely  we  are  proud  to  still  list  his  name  as  a member  and  friend. 

Rex  Haney  Chairman. 
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DUNNOCKS  EATING  PINE  SEEDS 


As  part  of  our  modest  Christmas  decorations,  Mary  had  collected  a number  of  pine  cones  (presumably  Pinus  nigra)  at 
Holkham  Meols  and  displayed  them  around  the  base  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  festive  season 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  cracking  of  opening  cones  as  the  warmth  of  the  room  had  its  effect.  As  the  Twelfth 
Night  arrived  we  cleared  the  decorations  and  were  amazed  by  the  number  of  seeds  that  could  be  shaken  from  the 
cones.  Enough  to  fill  a small  basin  was  collected  and  for  want  of  something  better  to  do  with  them,  the  seeds  were 
put  on  the  bird  table  where  more  traditional  bird  seeds  were  regularly  provided. 

I was  subsequently  fascinated  to  watch  one  of  our  resident  Dunnocks  apparently  feeding  on  this  new  supply  of  food. 
It  picked  up  the  winged  seeds  working  the  seed  bearing  end  into  its  bill  and  appeared  to  remove  the  seed  before 
discarding  the  wing  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  This  procedure  was  watched  on  several  occasions  on  different  days 
and  I feel  sure  that  the  bird  did  manage  to  extract  the  seed. 

Although  our  resident  Dunnocks  regularly  feed  on  or  near  the  bird  table,  picking  up  small  seeds  or  scraps  falling 
from  the  nut-baskets,  I was  intrigued  to  see  how  quickly  they  adapted  to  a new  "foreign"  food  source. 

Don  Dorling. 


PHEASANTS  AND  THE  FOX 


On  a recent  Sunday  morning  I was  walking  a local  footpath  and,  having  counted  the  party  of  Moorhens  in  the  Park 
near  the  lake  (there  were  over  50  present),  I cautiously  peered  around  a corner  hedgerow  into  the  next  field  to  see 
what  was  feeding  on  the  discarded  sugar  beet  tops.  The  expected  party  of  about  40  pheasants  was  there,  including  a 
fine  almost  blue  cock.  But  what  was  that  large  rich  brown  creature  in  their  midst  ? Carefully  lifting  the  binoculars  to 
the  eyes  I was  treated  to  fine  views  of  a large  fox. 

I watched  the  fox  for  several  minutes  feeding  on  a large  piece  of  sugar  beet  with  the  pheasants  continuing  to  feed 
quite  unconcernedly  nearby.  Eventually  the  fox  had  satisfied  his  needs  and  began  to  move  off  towards  the  majority  of 
the  pheasants  who  did  not  flee  to  the  hedge,  as  they  usually  do  when  I appear  in  sight,  but  merely  moved  smartly 
away  from  the  fox  and  then  continued  to  feed  to  the  side  his  direct  path.  At  least  in  the  open  and  in  daylight,  the 
pheasants  did  not  treat  the  fox  as  a serious  danger. 

Don  Dorling. 

SOME  LESS  COMMON  FUNGI  FOUND  DURING  1994 


By  Alec  Bull 

When  visiting  places  where  we  know  Reg  and  Lil  Evans  can't  get  to  during  the  autumn,  collections  of  fungi  are 
made,  those  we  know  are  named  and  where  necessary,  some  are  taken  to  Reg  for  confirmation,  as  well  as  all  those  we 
can't  identify.  Not  infrequently,  some  of  the  uncommon  species  are  found  at  home  where  we  seem  to  a pocket  of 
unusual  habitat!  Thus  in  1993  Reg  pointed  out  a number  of  scarce  species  worthy  of  mention  in  Natterjack  which  I 
failed  to  send  in  last  year,  including  Volvariella  murinella  growing  on  our  sheep  paddock,  whilst  the  nearby  'Carr 
Meadow  Bank'  provided  us  with  a number  of  scarce  species  including  Fayodia  gracilipes  and  Clavulinopsis  tenuipes 
which  at  that  time  were  both  new  to  Reg's  lists.  This  year's  'locals'  included  Lepiota  serena  in  the  orchard  with  an 
asterisk  beside  when  the  list  was  returned.  On  September  30th  we  collected  from  two  sites  in  the  Stanford  Training 
Area  with  a list  of  over  40  species  from  Hopton  Point  including  such  rarities  as  Phaeolus  schwdnitzii  which  causes 
heart  rot  of  pine  trees  and  Polyporus  floccipes,  here  frequent  on  dead  and  dying  Broom  stems.  From  there  we  moved 
to  Buckenham  Tofts  Park,  collecting  well  over  80  species  including  abundant  Lepiota  aspera,  rare  when  we  first  found 
it  in  STANTA  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  this  was  the  third  site  for  it  there,  and  I even  found  it  in  East  Tuddenham 
this  year.  Amanita  solitaria  was  also  found  under  beech  trees  plus  a number  of  rarities  including  Inocybe  godeyi,  also 
found  at  Hopton  Point,  Calocybe  ionides,  a beautiful  blue  capped  species  with  pale  yellow  gills,  and  Chamaemyces 
fracidus,  a second  record  for  us  in  1994,  as  it  also  turned  up  in  the  orchard.  Many  years  ago  at  'fungus  time'  we  visited 
Winterton  Dunes  and  found  large  numbers  of  a moderately  large  warm  biscuit  coloured  fungus  with  a strong  and 
distinctive  smell.  This  was  before  Reg  and  Lil  came  back  to  Norfolk,  and  despite  a number  of  visits  to  the  area  over 
the  years,  we  had  never  seen  it  again.  This  year,  on  October  the  8th  it  was  everywhere  again.  Subjected  to  microscopic 
examination  it  proved  to  be  a Lactarius,  though  no  milk  could  be  found  when  the  cap  was  broken,  so  Reg  sent  a 
specimen  to  Kew  who  identified  it  as  Lactarius  helvus.  Rare  in  Norfolk,  but  usually  exuding  milk  when  broken  Like  a 
number  of  supposedly  rare  fungi,  it  seems  rare  because  it  does  not  appear  every  year.  Another  example  from  Carr 
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Meadow  Bank,  Hygrocybe  unguinosa,  a slimy  grey  capped  species  was  abundant  in  1982  and  1993,  but  not  a single 
specimen  appeared  in  any  of  the  years  between,  neither  did  we  find  it  this  year. 

My  best  fungus  foray  during  1994  was  on  September  27th  when  I did  a solo  effort  to  East  Wood,  Denton,  having 
obtained  a permit  for  plant  recording  and  having  got  a 'hunch'  about  the  possibilities  for  fungi.  The  wood  is 
Hornbeam  on  slightly  acid  clay  and  with  deep  leaf  litter  in  places.  In  just  2H  hours  I collected  100  species  including  4 
second  and  3 first  records  for  Reg's  lists.  One  of  the  2nd  records  was  actually  growing  by  the  track  to  the  wood, 
namely  Volvariella  taylori.  The  remaining  three  2nd  records  were  Armillaria  tabescens,  the  'Honey  Fungus'  without  a 
ring,  Lactarius  circellatus  one  of  the  milk  caps  always  associated  with  Hornbeam,  and  the  stately  and  beautiful 
TVlagpie  Cap'  Coprinus  picaceus.  This  inkcap  stands  nearly  eighteen  inches  tall  on  a slender  stem,  the  black,  shining 
inkcap  part  having  white  patches  at  intervals  over  its  surface.  The  1st  records  were  Leccinium  carpini  a Bolete  also 
strictly  associated  with  Hornbeam  and  two  particularly  beautiful  members  of  the  genus  Cortinarius,  C.  caesiocyaneus 
and  C.  rufoolivacea  with  a ragged  orange  red  zone  on  the  stem,  the  remnant  of  the  universal  veil.  This  trip  was  quite  a 
revelation,  with  6 species  of  Lactarius , 10  of  the  dainty  Mycenas,  five  species  of  Inocybe  and  12  of  variously  coloured 
Russulas.  I shall  certainly  make  notes  of  possible  good  sites  for  fungi  in  future  years,  as  it  is  not  only  interesting  from 
my  point  of  view,  it  also  adds  records  to  the  county  data  bank. 

Alec  Bull,  Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Dereham.  NR20  3JJ 

FUNGUS  GNATS  AND  SCUTTLEFLIES 


For  some  years  a study  has  been  made  of  flies  emerging  from  decomposing  fungi,  especially  Fungus  Gnats 
(Mycetophilidae)  and  Scuttleflies  ( Phoridae ).  These  observations  have  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of 
some  of  these  flies,  50  species  of  fungus  gnats  and  18  species  of  Scuttleflies  having  been  reared. 

An  interesting  by-product  has  been  the  emergence  of  parasites  that  were  occasionally  obtained  from  these  hosts  - 
often  they  have  been  seldom  studied  and  determination  of  species  difficult  to  obtain. 

A Russula  maculata  toadstool  collected  on  Narborough  Railway  Nature  Reserve  and  allowed  to  decompose  produced 
an  emergence  of  Scuttleflies.  These  are  so  called  from  their  distinctive  walk  - best  described  as  'scuttling'. 

Following  this  a few  days  later  some  Hymenopterous  parasites  were  seen.  They  had  fed  on  the  larvae  of  some  of  the 
flies  - Megeselia  lutea  (phoridae).  They  were  determined  by  Dr  Capek  (Czech  Republic)  as  Aspilota  compressiventris. 
Stelfox  and  Graham. 

Reg  Evans. 

Guizotia  abxjssinica  - a wild  bird  seed  alien 


Among  the  plants  grown  from  wild  bird  seed  this  year  were  the  expected  flax,  canary  grass,  sunflower  and  various 
crucifers. 

A more  interesting  plant  was  potted  separately.  This  annual  had  a robust  stem  growing  up  to  4 feet  tall  and  produced 
many  small  flower  heads  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Obviously  belonging  to  the  compositae  family,  they  resembled 
com  marigold  flowers. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  in  East  Africa  for  the  oil  in  its  seeds  and  food. 

It  does  not  always  produce  seed  in  this  country  as  it  does  not  withstand  frost. 

Some  members  might  find  it  interesting  to  have  a patch  in  in  the  garden  for  wild  bird  seeds. 

Reg  & Lil  Evans. 

COUNTRYSIDE  EXHIBITION 

Corpusty  Village  Hall  Sunday  2nd  April  1995  10.30  am.  to  5.00  pm. 


Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdliam  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dcrcham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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GRASSHOPPERS  AND  BUSH-CRICKETS  OF  NORFOLK 


Most  members  will  be  familiar  with  my  interest  in  this  group.  I have  now  updated  the  provisional  distribution  maps 
published  in  the  1991  edition  of  Transactions  to  include  all  records  received  to  the  end  of  1994.  These  are  now 
available  in  the  form  of  a 16-page  A5  booklet  which  is  available  free  to  anyone  interested  in  this  group  and  willing  to 
contribute  future  records. 

The  booklet  comprises  13  maps  and  13  line  drawings,  and  includes  an  introductory  text  suitable  for  beginners. 
Guide-lines  on  future  recording  effort  are  included,  identifying  under-recorded  species  and  under-mapped  parts  of 
the  county. 

To  receive  your  copy,  please  send  a 9"  x 6"  stamped  addressed  envelope  to: 

D.  I.  Richmond,  County  Orthoptera  Recorder,  42  Richmond  Rise,  Reepham,  Norfolk.  NR104LS 

ADDITIONAL  GALLS  TO  THE  CHECK  LIST 

Reg  & Lil  Evans 


Diptera 

Cccidomyiidae 


Anisostephus  betulinum  - 
Didymomyia  reaumuriana- 
Dasineura  acrophila  - 
Dasineura  marginemtorquens  - 
Massalongia  rubra  - 


Circular  blistors  on  both  surfaces  of  Birch  leaves. 

On  common  lime  leaves  pustules  on  both  surfaces. 
Ash  leaf  margins  folded  upwards  to  pea-pod  shape. 
Willow  leaf  edges  folded. 

Birch  leaf  : swollen  midrib  on  lower  surface. 


Acarina 

* Aceria  drabae  - 

* Aceria  ononides  - 
Cecidophyopsis  atricus  - 
Vasates  fraxini  - 


On  Thale  Cress  : felted  and  rolled  leaves. 

On  Rest  Harrow  : felted  and  rolled  leaves. 
Stitchwort : leaves  rolled  upwards  and  thickened. 
Ash  leaf  : felt  patches  on  underside. 


Aphididac 

Aspidaphis  adjuvans  - Knotgrass  : leaves  margins  rolled  and  distorted. 

Additional  rusts  to  the  gall  check  list. 

Kuehneola  uredinis.  Melampsora  hypericorum.  Melampsora  orchidi-repentis. 
Phragmidium  bulbosum. 

Puccinia  adoxae.  Puccinia  angelica.  Puccinia  cnici.  Puccinia  deschampsiae. 

Puccinia  diocae.  Puccinia  glomerata.  Puccinia  graminis.  Puccinia  heiracii. 

Puccinia  magnusiana.  Puccinia  obscura.  Puccinia  phragmitis.  Puccinia  saxifragac. 
Puccinia  violae.  Puccinia  vincae. 

Transchelia  anemones. 

Uromyces  anthyllidis.  Uromyces  betae.  Uromyces  dianthi.  Uromyces  muscari. 
Uromyces  Valerianae.  Uromyces  viciae-fabae. 

* Endophyllum  sempervivi.  ^Collected  by  Gillian  and  Ken  Beckett. 


SPIDERS 

I have  observed  three  specimens  of  Scytodes  thoracica  in  Norwich  (although  I have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  one  ensnaring  its  prey). 

I discovered  the  first  adult  female  on  a living  room  floor  in  October  1991  while  living  on  Newmarket  Street.  The 
second  and  third  individuals  were  found  in  my  next  house  which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  at 
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Chalkhill  Road.  I did  not  take  either  of  these  as  specimens.  The  first  at  Chalkhill  Road  was  outside  the  house,  in  the 
sheltered  front  doorway  on  a sunny  day  in  May  1992.  It  appeared  to  be  another  female.  The  last  specimen  was  found 
in  a room  at  the  back  of  the  house  a few  days  later.  The  spider,  another  female,  was  closely  guarding  her  egg  sac.  The 
sac  was  held  together  by  an  exceedingly  spartan  covering  of  silk  and  was  positioned  close  to  her  "chest". 

I remained  at  Chalkhill  Road  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  but  saw  no  more  specimens.  Nor  have  I seen  any  in  Norwich 
since  moving  again.  It  could  perhaps  be  hypothesised  that  I carried  the  species  from  my  first  house  to  the  second. 
However  as  only  a small  amount  of  luggage  and  no  furniture  was  transferred  there  was  not  much  room  for 
stowaways.  I also  doubt  that  any  conveyed  eggs  or  spiderlings  could  have  matured  in  the  four  cold  months  between 
the  move  and  next  sightings. 

Having  found  two  sites  in  Norwich  I expect  that  more  await  discovery.  A shy  creature,  rather  wary  of  publicity, 
perhaps  the  present  attention  will  generate  a better  knowledge  of  this  fascinating  spider’s  Norfolk  distribution. 

Matthew  Shardlow 


During  1994  we  heard  much  and  read  many  reports  in  the  press  concerning  the  much  lower  than  usual  numbers  of 
butterflies  seen  throughout  the  summer  months.  The  main  explanations  appear  to  be  focussed  on  the  very  poor 
weather  conditions  experienced  during  egg  laying  and  larval  stages.  Certainly  from  my  own  observations,  I recorded 
very  low  numbers  of  caterpillars  during  the  year. 

Not  so  much  has  been  mentioned  with  regard  to  moths,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  their  numbers  were  well  down  also.  I 
know  that  locally  there  were  certain  exceptions  to  this  and  there  were  quite  large  numbers  of  certain  species  seen 
such  as  the  Silver  Y moth,  but  generally,  for  me  a very  poor  year  indeed. 

I do  not  indulge  in  light  trapping  for  moths  but  I appreciate  that  those  who  do  may  well  tell  a different  tale,  I can  only 
reflect  on  my  own  observations. 

In  my  garden  I have  a number  of  Leylandii  Cypress  trees  and  for  around  five  years  now  I have  found  both 
caterpillars  and  moths  of  the  species  Blair's  Shoulder  Knot,  known  to  inhabit  conifers  of  this  genus,  but  this  year  I 
saw  no  caterpillars  and  only  the  odd  moth  of  the  species.  The  Vapourer  moth  that  is  to  be  found  in  my  garden 
usually  in  fair  numbers  every  year,  both  as  moths  and  caterpillars,  were  also  in  very  short  supply  this  year. 

I keep  outside  lights  on  all  night  in  the  garden  and  keep  records  of  moths  attracted  to  them.  The  numbers  and 
varieties  encountered  are  usually  very  interesting  though  not  so  encouraging  this  year.  When  on  my  nature  rambles  I 
always  look  for  and  keep  records  of  caterpillars  and  moths,  but  again,  poor  numbers  for  the  year.  Even  the  Cinnabar 
caterpillars  which  I always  see  in  fair  numbers  seemed  much  fewer  this  year. 

In  most  years  I have  hawk  moth  caterpillars  brought  to  me  for  identification,  but  once  again  no  more  than  half  a 
dozen  during  1994. 

If  the  spring  weather  conditions  were  responsible  for  lower  numbers  then  let  us  hope  that  the  spring  of  1995  is  more 
favourable  for  both  us  and  the  Lepidoptera. 

Tony  Brown. 


EXTRA  FIELD  MEETINGS 

Sunday  9th  April  and  Sunday  4th  June  1995 

THORPENESS  near  ALDEBUROUGH  Meet  1030hrs  TM473596  on  the  green  opposite 
the  MEARE,  on  the  sea-ward  side  of  the  Aldedurough  road.  To  look  at  coastal  plants  going 
in  April  and  June  to  see  the  change  in  that  time.  Leader:  Colin  Dack. 

If  you  have  transport  problems  geting  to  field  meetings  contact  me.  I will  then  see 
what  I can  do.  Colin  Dack 
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ARE  YOU  MISSING 
THE  'SALT  ALIENS'? 


Atriplex  prostrata 

Often  upright  beside  roads 


On  this  page  are  five  common 
'salt  aliens',  beautifully  drawn  for 
us  by  Theresa  Plant.  All  are  to  be 
found  alongside  roads  which 
have  been  salted  during  the 
winter.  This  means  the  A47, 
A140,  A143  and  several  more.  We 
are  aware  that  these  are  horribly 
dangerous  areas  to  plant  record, 
but  some  at  least  can  be  spotted 
from  the  car.  For  instance, 
Cochlearia  danica  appears  in 
spring  as  a pale  mauve  to  whitish 
band  about  a yard  wide  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Newmarket 
bypass  on  both  sides,  and  is 
found  in  many  places  in  Norfolk, 
and  Puccinellia  distans  forms  a 
foot  wide  pale  grey  mistiness  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  tarmac 
which  can  also  be  spotted  from 
the  car  once  you  get  your  eye  in. 
Tip-  Once  your  passenger  gets 
his/her  eye  in! 

Records  please  to  Alec  Bull, 
Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham, 
Dereham.  NR20  3JJ 


Puccinellia  distans 
Greyish  green,  six  inches.  Not  the 
deflexed  panicle  branches. 


Atriplex  littoralis 

Parallel  sided  narrow  leaves  all  up 
stem.  Height  up  to  2 feet. 


Spergularia  marina 

Petals  pink. 


Cochlearia  danica 

Flowers  pale  lilac. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  NOTES 


The  prospect  of  tomorrow  is  generally  far  more  enticing  for  me  than  what  happened  yesterday 
but  for  the  past  year  I have  been  looking  backwards  far  more  than  is  usual.  The  occasion  has  been 
the  need  to  delve  into  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  to  find  material  to  fill  the  regular  125th. 
Anniversary  slot  provided  by  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  in  its  Saturday  editions.  A year  ago  the 
prospect  of  finding  enough  items  seemed  rather  daunting.  With  the  help  of  good  friends  the 
feature  was  filled  with  ease.  Not  only  that,  we  now  realise  there  are  so  many  good  stories  to  tell, 
far  more  in  fact  than  the  number  of  Saturdays  in  the  year  would  allow. 

There  is  delight  in  looking  at  past  achievements  and  the  strange  tales  told  by  our  predecessors. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  becoming  preoccupied  with  the  past  and  the  complacency  that  goes 
with  it.  There  is  some  feeling  of  relief  that  we  can  now  concentrate  on  the  future  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  auditing  the  wildlife  of  the  county.  Project  Wildlife  2000.  By  the  time  these  notes 
are  read,  there  will  have  been  a special  meeting  of  Council  to  work  out  an  effective  plan  of 
campaign.  Time  has  a habit  of  running  away  with  us  and  we  cannot  afford  duplication  of  effort. 

As  for  looking  to  the  future,  we  were  given  a wonderful  example  at  out  last  indoor  meeting  of  the 
Spring  when  Geoff  Watts  illustrated  his  talk  on  the  planting  of  his  very  own  wood.  How  many 
members  have  I heard  say  they  would  love  to  own  their  very  own  wood?  That  is  the  not  so  secret 
dream  of  many  of  us.  I know  of  only  one  person  who  has  made  that  dream  come  true.  The 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  has  been  enormous  and  not  everyone  would  be  prepared  to  make 
that  commitment,  but  what  a wonderfully  positive  undertaking. 

Rex  Haney. 


Members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  who  are  interested  in  mosses,  are 
invited  to  attend  the  lectures  and  field  excursion  which  form  part  of  the  British  Bryological 
Society  AGM  proceeding.  The  AGM  is  being  held  at  UEA  this  year,  from  8th  - 10th  September. 

Please  contact  the  local  Secretary,  (Richard  Fisk,  1,  Paradise  Row,  Ringsfield,  Beccles,  Suffolk. 
NR34  8LQ.  Tel.  01502  714968)  if  interested  in  attending,  so  that  he  can  make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
coffee,  seating,  etc. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  WELLS  - NEXT  - THE  - SEA 


A delightful  little  book  has  just  been  published,  mainly  designed  for  the  visitor  to  the  above  town 
who  is  interested  in  the  natural  history  of  this  part  of  the  north  Norfolk  coast. 

With  a copy  in  hand  it  would  enhance  any  walk  along  the  pinewoods,  marsh  or  tideline.  Starting 
at  the  carpark,  it  describes  much  of  the  flora  and  fauna  found  in  these  areas.  Ten  species  of  shells 
are  illustrated  as  are  a few  of  the  specialist  plants. 

Moderately  priced  at  £1.99  it  can  be  obtained  post  free  to  members  from  the  author  Paul  Banham 
17  High  St.  Wells  - next  - the  - Sea,  Norfolk.  NR23  1EW.  If  you  are  visiting  the  town  it  can  be 
obtained  from  Never  Ending  Stories,  Stave  St. 

Ken  Durrant. 

ROOT  GALL  ON  GARDEN  EVERGREEN 

Last  year  Ben  Campbell  of  Great  Hockham  sent  me  a large  gall  he  had  found  on  the  root  of  a 
Leyland  Cypress.  He  told  me  the  tree  was  one  of  a row  started  off  as  cuttings  some  thirty  years 
previously  by  his  father.  The  gall  was  ovoid  in  shape  and  measured  10cm.  by  9 cm..  I believed 
the  gall  to  have  been  caused  by  bacteria. 

At  the  last  indoor  meeting  of  the  season,  Janet  Smith  presented  me  with  another  specimen  she 
had  just  dug  from  her  garden.  This  gall  matched  the  other  in  size  though  much  rounder  in 
outline.  It  looked  rather  like  a discoloured,  slightly  distorted  cricket  ball.  In  both  cases  the  galled 
root  was  less  than  half  a centimetre  in  diameter. 

I have  sawn  one  in  half  to  reveal  the  cross-section.  The  point  of  origin  is  clearly  seen  and  the 
stages  of  growth  are  marked  by  curving  rings.  The  texture  is  woody  and  I intend  to  polish  one 
section  to  bring  out  the  pattern  and  leave  the  other  as  cut. 

There  are  probably  many  examples  not  found  or  ignored.  I would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  others.  So 
far  I have  found  no  references  in  the  literature. 

Rex  Haney 

Extract  from  "White's"  1845  NORFOLK 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  - Rare  Plants 

"Rare  Plants,  - among  which  may  be  enumerated,  Arundo  arenaria  peploides,  or  sea 
chick-weed,  growing  upon  the  beach,  near  the  turf  of  the  common;  the  Bunias  cakile,  or  sea-rocket, 
rendered  distinctly  visible  by  its  enlivening  flowers  of  purple-hue,  shooting  above  the  shingle;  the 
Concoluolus  soldenella,  or  sea-bird  weed;  the  Eryjigium  maritimum  eryngo,  or  sea-holly,  scattered 
indiscriminately  over  the  beach;  and  the  Ononis  repens , or  creeping  restharrow,  with  many  others 
frequently  sought  after  and  admired." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  above  plants  mentioned  in  the  extract  can  still  be 
found  by  Members  of  the  Society  in  1995. 

Mary  Dorling. 
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BUTTERFLY  ABERRATIONS 

The  Small  Copper  Lycaena  phlaeas  shown  in 
the  photograph  was  found  on  Beeston  Regis 
Common,  August  1994.  It  represents  a 
scaleless  example  which  may  be  due  to  some 
adverse  developmental  condition  e.g 
temperature,  or  disease  or  an  hereditary 
factor.  Such  aberrations  in  lepidoptera  are 
worth  keeping  a look  out  for  and  with  this 
winter/spring  weather  changing  its  mind 
almost  daily  the  prospect  of  such  individuals 
occuring  may  be  that  much  higher  this  year. 

Francis  Farrow. 


HOST  AND  PARASITES 

Recently  I received  a record  for  the  fungus  Cortinarius  violaceous  which  is  a rarity  and 
confirmation  by  specimen  would  be  required.  The  fungus  duly  arrived  but  proved  to  be  the 
Wood  Blewit  Lepista  nuda. 

This  was  kept  for  any  fungus  gnats  etc  which  might  emerge,  and  eventually  two  species  arrived 
Tarnania  fenestralis  and  Synplasta  excogitata. 

A few  days  after,  some  parasitic  winged  Hymenoptera  emerged  which  belong  to  Plectiscinae. 

The  following  day  a batch  of  another  Hymenopterous  parasite  emerged,  similar  in  size  to  the 
previous,  but  clearly  differing  in  characters. 

We  have  two  fungus  gnats  and  two  parasites.  The  question  is  what  is  the  relationship  between 
them? 

Reg  Evans. 


A FOLLOW  UP  ON  PHOLCUS. 

On  Sunday  2nd  April  a number  of  members  assisted  in  the  Countryside  exhibition  in  the  village 
hall  Corpusty  by  staging  various  Natural  History  displays. 

During  the  afternoon  when  talking  to  our  colleagues  Dr.  Dick  Hamond,  who  had  just  arrived,  I 
noticed  something  move  from  off  his  hair  and  onto  his  shoulder.  When  captured  it  turned  out  to 
be  a juvenile  Pholcus  phalangioides. 

We  were  debating  whether  it  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Morston  on  his  hair  as  Rex  said  that 
he  had  records  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Hunstanton  so  it  seemed  a possibility. 
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However  Rex  investigated  the  storeroom  in  the  hall  and  discovered  another  juvenile  in  the  corner 
of  the  ceiling.  We  then  visited  the  gents  and  lo  and  behold  Rex  spotted  an  adult  female  in  one 
corner  whilst  I found  a fine  male  plus  a moulted  skeleton  in  the  other. 

It  may  be  worth  looking  in  your  village  halls  for  further  records  of  this  Daddy  Long-legs  Spider. 
Ken  Durrant. 


A FLAT  BACKED  MILLIPEDE  AND  HER  EGGS 

This  millipede  is  very  common  under  damp  wood  or  bark  where  she  makes  a nest  covering  the 
off-white  eggs  with  a raised  dome  which  appears  to  consist  of  chewed  wood.  The  construction  is 
firm  and  the  parts  are  glued  together  concealing  the  eggs.  The  millipede  is  often  found  curled 
around  the  nest  as  if  protecting. 

In  one  instance  the  nest  was  found  broken  open  revealing  some  30  eggs.  A carnivorous  beetle 
Larva  (not  seen  before)  was  blamed  and  removed. 

The  next  day  the  nest  had  been  repaired  the  eggs  no  longer  visible  and  the  millipede  had  returned 
in  attendance  again! 

Reg  Evans. 

ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

During  September  1994  I received  a phone  call  from  a lady  who  had  attended  a talk  I gave  on 
spiders.  She  described  a spider  that  her  son  had  found  in  large  numbers  beneath  the  floorboards 
of  an  old  chapel  he  was  renovating  in  Mundham  near  Loddon.  I was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
species  from  what  transpired  to  be  an  excellent  description  so  requested  a specimen.  One  was 
provided  and  I could  hardly  contain  my  excitement  on  seeing  it.  An  enormous  female  Meta 
bourneti  was  there  before  me,  her  magnificence  insulted  by  the  jam  jar  in  which  she  rolled  about. 
Like  all  orb  weaving  spiders  she  was  like  a "fish  out  of  water"  once  removed  from  her  spinnings. 

I am  led  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  this  species  has  been  recorded  in  the  County.  There 
are  probably  about  twelve  localities  in  the  whole  country  where  it  is  known. 

Meta  bourneti  is  one  of  Britains  largest  spiders  with  a distinctly  sinister  appearance.  It  has  dark 
maroon  legs  and  a glossy,  leathery,  orange  - brown  abdomen  overlain  with  patterns  in  dark  blue- 
grey.  It  lives  in  caves,  cellars  and  wells.  In  this  case  it  survived  in  the  18  inch  space  between  damp 
clay  and  floorboards  in  the  disused  Victorian  chapel.  The  only  spider  it  could  possibly  be 
confused  with  is  its  slightly  smaller,  close  relative  Meta  menardi  which  shares  similar  habitats  and 
is  also  rarely  encountered.  The  chapel,  having  been  completely  renovated  was  no  longer  a 
suitable  habitat.  With  the  new  owners  keen  assistance  four  remaining  females  and  a quantity  of 
eggs  sacs  were  removed  to  a deep,  damp  cellar  in  Acle.  The  egg  sacs  are  enormous.  They 
resemble  loose  cotton  wool  balls  one  and  a half  inches  in  diameter  with  a multitude  of  lethargic 
spiderlings  clustered  in  a dark,  seething  ball  in  its  centre. 

I wondered  what  use  an  orb  web  could  be  in  a deep  underground  habitat  and  kept  one  spider  in  a 
tank  with  strategically  placed  sticks  in  order  to  observe  its  web  spinning.  This  failed,  it  merely 
strung  a few  strands  around  then  hung  upside  down  from  the  gauze  cover.  She  ate  drone  flies 
Eristalis  tenax  placed  in  the  tank  but  appeared  to  ignore  woodlice. 
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When  set  free  in  the  new  cellar  all  the  spiders  stayed  in  the  area  released  but  moved  up  to  the 
ceiling  where  they  spin  orb  webs  close  together  where  the  ceiling  met  the  wall.  The  webs  hung  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  ceiling  to  the  wall  and  there  the  spiders  would  hang 
upside  down  week  after  week  in  the  darkness.  What  an  existence? 

At  the  time  of  writing  May  1995  the  future  of  the  new  colony  looks  bleak.  One  very  healthy 
looking  female  remains.  It  appears  that  all  of  the  spiderlings  lie  dead  in  the  sac.  The  only  hope  is 
in  stored,  fertilized  eggs  inside  the  female.  However  I doubt  if  she  was  mature  when  captured. 
Meta  bourneti  shared  its'  chapel  with  the  spider  Pholcus  phalangioides  although  it  is  not  known  if 
Pholcus  lived  actually  under  the  floorboards.  This  spider  is  a lethal  predator  on  the  large  house 
spider  Tegenaria  duellica  and  it  also  occurs  in  large  numbers  in  the  new  cellar.  Unfortunately  this 
could  spell  disaster  for  our  displaced  refugees. 

I believe  that  a general  lack  of  interest  in  spiders  and  the  fact  that  Meta  bourneti  favours  depth 
and  darkness  underground  combine  to  make  this  a rare  spider.  It  is  probable  that  this  spider  is 
more  common  than  records  show.  We  would  all  do  well  to  take  a deep  interest  in  holes  in  the 
ground!  Whether  full  of  workmen,  water,  old  bones  or  whatever,  we  never  know  what 
Arachnolgical  secrets  they  may  hold. 

Garth  Coupland. 

DARWINIAN  TRAITS? 


On  Sunday  23rd  April  1995  while  walking  around  Beeston  Regis  Common  a jay  was  noted 
amongst  some  alders,  not  particularly  unusual  in  itself  as  jays  are  frequent  visitors  to  the 
Common.  Jays  are  magnificent  birds  with  their  pink  and  black  plumage  and  vivid  blue  wing 
patches.  Such  striking  birds  deserve  something  more  than  a secondary  glance  so  it  was  we  trained 
the  binoculars  onto  it  as  it  sat  on  a broken  and  somewhat  rotted  branch.  It  held  in  its  beak  a short 
twig  and  we  wondered  if  was  it  collecting  for  nest  building?  The  twig  was  about  1 Vi  times  as  long 
as  its  beak,  not  particularly  robust  for  a jay's  nest,  however,  its  next  move  revealed  all.  The  jay 
turned  into  one  of  "Darwin's  finches"  as  it  started  to  probe  the  rotten  branch  with  the  twig!  The 
action  did  not  last  many  seconds,  either  the  twig  broke  or  it  was  dropped  and  the  bird  returned  to 
the  more  usual  behaviour  of  using  its  powerful  bill  to  attack  the  branch.  No  mention  of  such 
behaviour  occurs  in  the  appropriate  BWP  volume  for  jay  or  Siberian  jay. 

Francis  Farrow  and  Alec  Humphreys. 

EXTRA  FUNGUS  FORAY 

Saturday  2nd  September  10.30  am.  organised  by  Norwich  Fringe  Project  Horsford  TG  184176  St. 
Faiths  Common  car  park.  The  car  park  is  on  the  right  when  approaching  from  Horsford.  No 
Charge. 


Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Dack 

12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftzvood,  Dereham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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PROGRAMME  NOTES 


The  following  are  additional  details  for  some  of  the  items  in  the  1995/96  programme.  Please  refer 
to  the  new  programme  card  for  the  full  list  of  dates,  times  and  grid  references. 

Sunday  18 th  June  Barney  Wood.  Park  on  the  sugar  beet  pad  in  the  farmyard  at  Wood  Farm. 

Wednesday  21st  June  Ringstead  and  Snettisham  Beach.  There  is  a charge  at  Snettisham  Beach  car 
park. 

Sunday  9th  July  Natural  Surroundings.  Peter  Loosely  would  appreciate  lists  of  anything  seen  on 
the  guided  walk  or  afterwards. 

Sunday  23 rd  July  Brancaster.  Peter  Lambley  will  try  to  provide  enough  clipboards  for  the 
transects,  but  if  you  can  bring  your  own  it  will  help. 

Saturday  Sth  September  Fossicking  for  moths.  This  will  be  held  at  Mike  and  Shirley  Hall's 
home,  Hopefield,  Norwich  Road,  Scole,  the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  A140  near 
the  junction  with  the  A1066  to  Diss.  Please  use  the  car  park  at  Scole  Carvery  a few  yards  further 
towards  towards  Ipswich.  Numbers  are  limited  to  20.  To  book  your  place,  phone  Janet  Smith, 
01603  33919. 

The  location  of  the  new  venue  for  talks  and  Photographic  Group  meetings  is  St.  John's  Parish 
Hall,  Mariners  Lane  (off  Ber  Street),  Norwich  (see  map).  Look  out  for  Sabers  Garage  on  the  corner 
of  Ber  Street  and  Mariners  Lane.  The  hall  is  close  to  the  Inner  Link  Road,  the  Ring  Road  and  the 
Southern  Bypass,  not  to  mention  the  temporary  Lending  Library.  We  shall  also  have  the  use  of  the 
Norwich  City  Council  car  park  next  to  the  hall. 
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The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society 


SENNOWE  PARK  14 th  May  1995 

Considering  the  weather  prior  to  this  field  meeting  we  were  very  lucky  that  it  changed  in  time  to  give  us  a very 
enjoyable  day.  Thirty  members  assembled  and  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Cook's  head  keeper  Simon  Featherstone  who  took 
us  around  the  estate. 

The  tour  involved  circling  both  lakes,  one  before  lunch  and  the  other  after.  The  first  lake  contained  a number  of  sandy 
islands  seen  to  advantage  from  the  old  railway  embankment,  here  the  birders  enjoyed  the  many  waterfowl  present. 
Canada,  Egyptian  and  Greylag  Geese,  Shelduck,  Mallard,  Tufted,  Gadwell,  and  Pochard  Ducks,  Cormorant,  Coot, 
Moorhen,  Heron,  Lapwing,  Oystercatcher,  Common  Sandpiper  and  Kingfisher. 

On  the  second  lake  we  were  given  a fine  example  of  aggressive  display  by  a cob  Mute  Swan  who  was  guarding  his 
mate  on  a nest  when  two  other  swans  swam  close  by.  He  chased  them  away  swimming  with  long  energetic  strokes 
with  his  legs,  his  head  back  and  almost  hidden  in  his  puffed  out  plumage  making  himself  look  twice  his  size. 
Satisfied,  he  then  flew  back  on  whistling  wings  again  to  his  post.  Many  other  Geese  and  Duck  also  had  young  on  this 
lake. 

Ten  species  of  butterfly  were  seen.  Small  and  Green-veined  White,  Brimstone,  Speckled  Wood,  Wall  Brown,  Small 
Tortoishell,  Comma,  Green  Hairstreak  and  Brown  Argus.  Moths  however  were  few  and  far  between.  Treble  Bar, 
Cinnabar  and  the  dark  green  micro  with  the  long  antennae  Adda  reaumurella  were  the  only  examples  seen. 
Caterpillars  of  the  Yellow-tail  moth  were  often  found  on  the  hawthorns. 

Six  species  of  Ladybirds,  Cream  spot,  14  spot,  22  spot,  10  spot  and  the  very  common  7 spot  a number  of  which  were 
covering  the  cocoons  of  their  parasitic  Braconid  wasp  Perilitus  coccinellae.  Beautiful  red  Cardinal  beetles  were  very 
noticeable  on  the  wayside  herbage,  whilst  a bracket  fungus  Pseudo tramates  gibbosa  on  a Beech  stump  produced 
examples  of  the  common  fungi  beetle  Cis  boleti. 

Of  interest  amongst  the  flies  were  the  furry  Primrose 
Sprites  Bombylius  major  hovering  over  flowers  on  the 
railway  embankment,  the  black  and  white  hoverfly 
Leucozona  lucorum  and  the  coppery  Fcrdinandea  cuprca 
who  were  visiting  the  hawthorn  blossoms. 


The  Large  hunter  spiders  Pisaura  mirabilis  were 
common,  sunning  themselves  on  the  river  and 
lakeside  vegetation,  often  in  close  proximity  to  large 
red  and  black  froghoppers  Cercopis  vulncrata.  Another 
spider  the  long  bodied  Tetragnatha  extcnsa  was  also 
found  laying  prone  on  the  leaves  of  the  rushes  near 
the  water.  Its  much  darker  relative  T.  montana  could 
be  found  in  the  shady  areas  of  the  woodland  walks. 

Nearly  one  hundred  plants  were  recorded  during  the  day  and  we  were  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  sight  of  some 
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Ladybird  camouflaging  the  cocoon  of 
its  parasitic  Braconid  wasp. 


twenty  square  yards  of  Pink  Purslane  Montia  sibirica  in  a glade  just  as  we  returned  to  our  cars.  A full  list  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Cook  with  our  thanks. 

Ken  Durrant. 


NOTES  FROM  GT.  YARMOUTH 

Gt.  Yarmouth  being  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  easterly  points  of  the  British  Isles,  is  greatly  advantaged  by  its 
geographical  position  in  attracting  visitations  of  migrant  birds. 

In  many  cases  the  Yarmouth  foreshore  is  the  first  land  to  be  encountered  by  many  birds  on  their  migration  routes 
from  foreign  shores,  acting  as  a resting  place  before  continuing  their  wondrous  journeys.  Of  course  many  birds  reach 
Yarmouth  and  travel  no  further.  Breydon  water  is  a very  important  estuary  in  this  respect  and  annually,  attracts  both 
nationally  and  internationally  important  numbers  of  both  wildfowl  and  wading  birds.  This  estuary  is  therefore  an 
excellent  venue  for  ornithologists  and  is  recorded  on  an  almost  daily  basis. 

The  Gt.  Yarmouth  cemetery  and  St.  Nicholas'  church  graveyard  also  provide  an  ideal  resting  place  for  birds  and  are 
likewise  extremely  popular  with  the  bird  watching  fraternity. 

There  are  a number  of  other  equally  interesting  places  both  in  and  around  Yarmouth  suitable  for  watching  birds  and 
indeed  all  other  aspects  of  nature. 

On  the  evening  of  5th  July  last  year,  the  Gt.  Yarmouth  Naturalists'  Society  organised  an  evening  walk  near  Fritton  to 
the  South  of  Yarmouth.  At  dusk,  four  hobbies  were  observed  in  a field  all  hawking  for  the  many  summer  chafers  that 
were  on  the  wing,  quite  a spectacle  for  the  members.  Those  birds  were  seen  in  the  same  spot  for  two  or  three  days 
after. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  almost  forty  thousand  lapwings  could  be  seen  daily  on  and  around  Breydon  and  what  a 
wonderful  sight  they  presented  when  they  rose  up  in  large  numbers  and  took  to  the  wing. 

On  the  11  th  May,  fourteen  black  terns  were  also  seen  on  Breydon  collecting  insects  while  on  the  wing.  The  Little  tem 
colony  on  the  Yarmouth  north  beach  under  the  protection  of  the  RSPB  has  of  course  been  well  recorded  in  the  local 
press. 

One  or  two  rare  birds  have  recently  been  seen  in  the  cemetery,  such  as  the  Red  flanked  bluetail  in  October  and  more 
recently  the  Hume’s  Yellow  browed  warbler. 

We  have  many  sites  of  particular  importance  to  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  various  fields  of  entomology.  On  14f/i 
June  one  of  our  members  gave  me  a couple  of  cocoons  asking  if  I could  identify  them.  They  had  been  found  with 
several  more  in  the  sandy  walls  of  a gravel  pit  in  Burgh  Castle.  Unfortunately,  I could  not  identify  them  at  first.  A 
couple  were  sent  to  Ken  Durrant  also  with  no  identification.  I suggested  that  I keep  them  to  see  what  developed.  I 
kept  them  at  home  in  suitable  conditions  and  on  the  19f/i  June  they  both  emerged.  They  were  bee  killer  wasps 
Philanthrus  traingulum  both  males.  This  was  my  first  encounter  with  the  cocoons  of  this  species,  I had  of  course  come 
across  the  wasps  before.  They  have  a fascinating  life  history. 

On  7th  August  I found  a single  Brown  Argus  butterfly  among  Common  Blues  on  the  Lound  waterworks  reserve  and 
hunt  as  I may,  I could  find  no  more.  On  14 th  August,  one  of  our  members  John  Burton  rang  me  to  say  that  he  had 
found  one  on  Belton  Common.  He  returned  the  following  day  and  discovered  that  there  were  good  numbers  forming 
two  distinct  small  colonies.  This  was  duly  reported  to  the  Castle  Museum  and  has  been  recorded  as  a new  site  for  the 
species. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  we  had  an  inundation  of  Silver  Y moths  and  on  the  Lound  reserve  on  21sf  August,  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  seen  as  one  walked  through  the  long  vegetation  putting  them  to  flight.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  surprising  when  compared  with  the  very  low  numbers  of  moths  recorded  during  the 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  department  of  mycology,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  species  of  fungi  were  seen  on  much  earlier 
dates  this  year  than  usual,  certainly  my  own  records  would  indicate  this  to  be  the  case.  In  the  areas  where  I usually 
hunt  for  fungi,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  season  for  many  species.  I certainly  recorded  one  or  two  species 
that  I have  not  encountered  before  in  my  area. 

The  Gt.  Yarmouth  Naturalists  Society  now  produce  an  Annual  Report,  and  I am  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  editor. 
During  the  course  of  the  year,  we  urge  our  members  to  jot  down  their  observations  into  a notebook  kept  handy  at  our 
meetings  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  members  are  very  enthusiastic  in  recording  but  sadly  many  are  not.  All  of  the 
records  from  this  notebook  are  incorporated  into  the  systematic  observations  section  of  our  Annual  Report  in  order 
that  as  complete  a list  as  possible  is  forthcoming  from  Gt.  Yarmouth. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  that  records  are  kept  in  order  to  provide  as  complete  a picture  of  our  wildlife  as  possible,  but 
many  seem  reluctant  to  do  so,  however,  we  must  endeavour  to  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Tony  Brown. 

The  Editor  of  the  Transactions  has  passed  this  item  to  the  editor  of  Natterjack  as  there  was  not  room  in  Transactions. 
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FIELD  MEETING  TO  BARNEY  WOOD  18 th  JUNE  1995 


15  members  attended  this  first  visit  by  the  Society  to  Barney  Wood.  Barney  Wood  is  a National  Nature  Reserve  leased 
by  English  Nature  from  the  Astley  Estate  and  forms  part  of  Swanton  Novers  NNR. 

It  is  a rather  unusual  wood  in  a Norfolk  context  with  a stream  flowing  through  it  from  east  to  west.  The  woodland  is 
a mix  of  oak  - ash  woodland  with  alder  and  bird  cherry  in  the  wetter  areas.  In  the  eastern  part  there  is  some  rather 
drier  ground  with  oak  pasture  woodland. 

Notable  flowering  plants  found  included  Aconitum  napellus  - probably  an  escape  from  a garden,  large  populations  of 
Opposite-leaved  Golden  Saxifrage,  Chrysosplenium  oppositi folium,  Climbing  Corydalis,  Corydalis  claviculata,  Giant 
Horsetail,  Equisetum  telmateia,  Yellow  Archangel,  Lamiastrum  galeobdolon,  Soft  Shield  Fern,  Polystichum  setiferum  and 
Small-leaved  Lime,  Tilia  cordata.  A visit  a few  weeks  later  by  Alec  Bull  and  myself  yielded  18  species  of  bramble,  the 
highest  recorded  for  West  Norfolk,  this  included  at  least  one  new  county  record  and  several  vice-county  records. 

Lists  of  fungi  and  galls  were  made  by  Reg  and  Lil  Evans.  The  lichens  were  also  of  interest  with  the  apple-green 
Parmelia  caperata  growing  on  oak  and  rowan  indicating  the  comparitively  clean  air.  Records  of  invertebrates  were 
made  by  Paul  Cobb  and  others. 

A specially  pleasing  aspect  of  the  meeting  was  the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  considerable  knowledge  shown  by 
many  of  the  members.  It  gave  a strong  feeling  of  an  active  group  contributing  to  a better  understanding  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  county.  I for  one  will  make  sure  that  the  site  manager  for  these  woods  does  not  spray  and  clear  the 
brambles!  Copies  of  all  the  records  made  have  been  added  to  the  English  Nature  files  for  Swanton  Novers  NNR. 
Finally  if  any  one  wishes  to  visit  the  wood  or  others  in  the  complex  of  ancient  wood  for  serious  study  and  recording 
please  contact  me  at  60  Bracondale,  Norwich. 


Peter  Lambley. 


BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  REPORT  1994 


It  is  with  regret  that  the  Editors  report  that  the  1994  edition  of  the  annual  Bird  and  Mammal  Report  will  be  published 
somewhat  later  then  usual.  Changes  in  reporting  and  recording  procedures,  together  with  the  introduction  of  a new 
Printer,  have  resulted  in  delays  in  its  preparation. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  BUT  NOT  TELEPHONE  NUMBER. 

Mr.  M.  Poulton  (Research  Committee  Chairman)  Address  is  32  St.  Leonards'  Close,Wymondham.  NR18  OJF  Telephone:  01953 
603700  The  information  in  the  Programme  is  wrong. 

WATER  STICK  INSECTS 


It  is  difficult  to  find  larger  fungi  during  the  dry  spell  and  only  one  toadstool  (the  Blusher)  Amanita  rubescens  was 
recorded.  Many  of  the  smaller  fungi  live  in  damp  conditions  such  as  on  the  debris  at  the  edge  of  pools.  Whilst 
searching  for  these  a dead  piece  of  reed  was  found  bearing  small  white  hairs  which  on  closer  examination  were  in 
pairs  each  above  and  attached  to  a single  egg.  These  proved  to  be  the  eggs  of  Ranatra  linearis  the  water  Stick  Insect 
which  has  a rounded  body  unlike  its  relative  the  water  scorpion.  It  also  seems  to  be  much  rarer. 

Reg  Evans 

Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Dack 

12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftivood,  Dereham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 

FOR  SALE 

Canon  Fin  with  50MM  fl.8  lens  (like  new)  takes  Canon  FD  lens. 

Hoya  28mm  f2.8.  Tubes  , medium  size  holdall  all  leather,  lens  reversing  ring. 

If  interested  please  contact  Miss  D.  Maxey.  Tel:01362  820704. 

This  is  an  expensive  camera,  intended  to  withstand  rugged  use.  A camera  you  can  leave  in  your  will. 

If  you  wish  to  know  anything  about  this  camera  contact  Colin  Dack,  ( Tel:  01362  6963 14  ) who  uses  Canon  FI's,  and  drinks  they 
are  the  best  camera  ever  made. 
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SOLOMON'S  SEAL  SAWFLIES  (Phymatocera  aterrima) 


There  are  two  patches  of  Solomon's  Seal  in  my  garden  and  recently  it  seemed,  from  a distance  that  one  group 
occupying  a square  metre  had  completely  died  out.  An  inspection  proved  that  only  skeletonised  leaves  remained  and 
the  larvae  responsible  had  gone  into  pupation.  These  were  the  Solomon's  Seal  Sawfly  larvae  - pale  bluish  grey  with 
black  heads  and  about  20mm  long.  They  overwinter  in  the  soil.  A few  have  been  retained  to  see  if  they  have  parasites 
to  provide  a check  to  their  activity. 


Reg  Evans. 


WOAD 


If  any  mamber  would  like  to  grow  this  interesting  plant.  Seeds  are  available  (S.A.E.  please). 

Reg  Evane,  "Chanterelle",  Church  Road,  Welbome,  E.  Dereham,  Norfolk.  NR20  3LH 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

I recently  attended  an  Adult  education  week-end  at  How  Hill,  and  as  anticipated  had  a thoroughly  enjoyable  time 
with  22  complete  strangers  having  a common  interest. 

The  diversity  of  wild  life  there  is  great.  We  were  invited  to  do  log  turning  to  see  what  was  underneath  and  pond 
dipping.  It  is  a long  time  since  I did  anything  like  that. 

The  highlight  of  the  week-end  was  very  unfortunately  missed  by  me.  We  split  into  2 groups  for  accompanied  nature 
walks  round  the  reserve  and  the  "other  half  were  very  lucky  to  see  an  otter  in  Chrome  Broad,  only  a short  time  after 
"our  half"  had  left  the  hide  there.  I went  there  several  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  stay  but  was  unlucky.  David 
Holmes,  the  How  Hill  director  was  delighted  to  at  last  have  confirmation  that  otters  are  on  the  reserve,  but  he  was 
sorry  that  he  missed  seeing  it  himself.  In  his  12  years  in  charge  he  has  never  seen  one. 

It  was  a thoroughly  relaxing  week-end,  away  from  all  the  hassle  of  modem  day  life,  and  I can  very  much  recommend 
it. 

John  Butcher. 

ANOTHER  BUTTERFLY  ABERRATION. 


In  the  last  newsletter  (No.  49)  I mentioned  that  it  might  be  worth  looking  out  for  butterflies  of  a different  hue.  On 
May  30th  a fresh  but  very  pale  "bluish  white"  Common  Blue  was  spotted  on  Beeston  Common.  As  it  was  particularly 
lively,  only  settling  for  a few  seconds  at  a time,  I was  not  able  to  see  its  underside  clearly  to  determine  if  there  was 
any  further  variation.  The  strange  thing  was  that  it  occurred  in  almost  the  same  place  as  the  scaleless  Small  Copper 
was  found  the  previous  year. 

Francis  Farrow. 

A TALE  OF  A STING. 

While  cutting  the  privet  hedge  with  the  electric  hedge  trimmer  on  1st  July,  I became  aware  that  my  hand  was  being 
pricked.  It  was  then  I realised  that  the  air  was  full  of  yellow  and  black  striped  insects  buzzing  loudly.  A quick  glance 
at  where  I had  cut  the  hedge  showed  that  I had  narrowly  missed  slicing  the  side  off  a wasp's  nest. 

I beat  a hasty  retreat  and  counted  three  small  bumps  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  Later  that  day  I returned  to  watch  the 
wasps  repair  and  build  their  nest.  It  was  positioned  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  west  facing  behind  a large 
bush  and  about  7 inches  in  diameter.  In  shape  it  looks  somewhat  like  a swede  with  the  entrance  to  one  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tapered  end. 

The  following  day  I caught  one  of  the  returning  wasps  and  checked  it  out.  I came  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
Dolichovespula  media.  A call  to  Ken  Durrant  confirmed  the  species  on  position  and  shape  of  the  nest.  According  to 
Tony  Irwin's  paper  in  the  Transactions  (Vol.  29  part  3,  p241)  it  appears  they  arrived  about  five  years  ago  and  have 
steadily  spread.  In  that  account  a nest  was  taken  from  Cley  to  Kelling  Heath,  which  is  only  a short  buzz  away  with  a 
favourable  wind. 

Francis  Farrow. 
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A COLONY  OF  RED  EYED  DAMSELFLIES 


This  year  at  the  Lound  Waterworks  reserve,  there  has  been  a colony  of  red  eyed  damseflies,  Erythromma  najas,  in  fair 
numbers  too.  The  yellow  water  lily,  Nuphar  lutea,  grows  most  abundantly  here  and  suits  their  habits  well. 

The  females  have  been  fairly  easy  to  find  at  rest  in  the  bank-side  vegetation  but  the  males  are  found  along  the  banks 
only  occasionally.  They  tend  to  spend  much  of  their  time  at  rest  on  the  floating  leaves  of  Nuphar  moving  from  one 
leaf  to  another  or  flying  around  over  the  water.  I have  observed  hundreds  at  a time  on  the  lily  leaves. 

I have  seen  pairs  in  tandem  occasionally  so  they  are  breeding,  which  looks  good  for  the  future. 

I have  seen  them  in  previous  years  here  but  only  spasmodically  and  not  in  the  numbers  of  this  year. 

At  first  glance  the  males  could  be  confused  with  the  males  of  Ischnura  elegans  but  it's  merely  a case  of  getting  one's  eye 
in  and  then  they  can  be  spotted  quite  easily  even  when  some  distance  away.  They  are  more  robust  then  I.  elegans  in 
fact  more  so  than  most  of  the  other  damsels  and  they  do  not  allow  as  close  an  approach  as  that  species.  In  my 
experience,  when  approached,  they  tend  to  either  fly  out  over  the  water  or  if  there  are  trees  around  they  will 
sometimes  fly  up  into  the  branches  well  above  head  height  and  if  any  movement  is  made  toward  them,  they  will 
quickly  dart  away. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  colony  will  thrive  here  and  remain  for  many  years.  The  signs  are  good  because  the  water  here 
is  very  carefully  monitored  against  pollution  of  any  kind  due  to  the  fact  that  it  eventually  ends  up  as  drinking  water. 


Tony  Brown. 


RANATRA  LINEARIS 


On  6th  April  1993  I found  four  specimens  of  this  rare  water  bug  in  a Horsey  dyke  and  duly  reported  them  to  Bob 
Driscoll  for  recording.  (Incidently,  they  were  wrongly  recorded  in  Vol  30  of  the  Transactions  as  being  found  on  6.  4 . 
83.) 

Whenever  I have  been  sampling  various  waters,  dykes,  ponds  etc,  I have  always  looked  out  for  them  with  little 
success,  that  is  until  recently.  On  8.  4.  95. 1 sampled  a dyke  at  Haddiscoe  TM  458986  and  netted  a single  specimen  of 
R.  linearis.  It  took  a further  hour  or  so  before  I netted  a second  and  in  the  next  thirty  minutes  I netted  four  more 
making  six  in  all.  On  16.  4.  95. 1 returned  to  the  area  and  netted  four  more  specimens,  three  of  which  I took  home  with 
me  on  20.  4.  95.  I displayed  them  in  an  aquarium  with  many  other  freshwater  creatures  at  a meeting  of  the  Gt. 
Yarmouth  Naturalists'  Society  in  order  that  the  members  could  see  them.  They  were  returned  unharmed  to  the  area 
the  following  day.  On  28.  4.  95. 1 netted  six  more. 


I realise  of  course  that  after  the  first  specimens  were  found,  subsequent  findings  of  the  species  may  have  been  for  a 
second  or  even  third  time  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  does  appear  to  be  a thriving  colony  of  this  species  in 
this  location. 


Tony  Brown. 

This  information  was  first  in 
Natterjack  May  1995  No  49 
the  map  was  larger. 

The  location  of  the  new  venue  for  talks  and  Photographic 
Group  meetings  is  St.  John’s  Parish  Hall,  Mariners  Lane  (off 
Ber  Street),  Norwich  (see  map).  Look  out  for  Sabers  Garage 
on  the  comer  of  Ber  Street  and  Mariners  Lane.  The  hall  is 
close  to  the  Inner  Link  Road,  the  Ring  Road  and  the 
Southern  Bypass,  not  to  mention  the  temporary  Lending 
Library.  We  shall  also  have  the  use  of  the  Norwich  City 
Council  car  park  next  to  the  hall. 
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A JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  ISLES 


The  Western  Isles  lie  off  the  north-western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  stretch  for  130  miles  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of 
Lewis.  The  main  islands  are  South  Uist,  Benbecula  and  North  Uist,  linked  by  causeways  opened  in  the  1960’s;  and  the 
single  island  of  Harris  and  Lewis,  split  into  its  constituent  parts  by  a high  range  of  hills.  South  Uist  can  be  reached  by 
ferry  from  Oban  in  6-8  hours;  while  Lewis  can  be  reached  from  Ullapool  in  about  3 hours.  A two  hour  ferry  crossing 
between  North  Uist  and  Harris  completes  the  link  through  the  full  length  of  the  islands,  and  also  provides  access 
from  Skye. 

It  was  through  this  last  link  that  we  first  made  our  acquaintance  with  the  Outer  Isles,  taking  a day  trip  to  Harris  while 
camping  in  Skye  in  1985.  In  1990  we  worked  the  islands  from  south  to  north,  starting  in  Oban  and  ending  in  Ullapool, 
while  in  August  1994  we  reversed  the  trip  to  work  from  north  to  south,  camping  first  of  all  at  Shawbost  on  the  west 
coast  of  Lewis,  then  at  Liniclate  on  Benbecula. 

The  west  coast  of  Lewis  offers  glorious  white  shell  sand  beaches  and  a wealth  of  ancient  monuments,  including  the 
Callanish  Stone  Circle  (second  in  importance  to  Stonehenge)  and  an  iron  age  broch  at  Dun  Carloway  (second  in 
importance  only  to  the  great  broch  of  Mousa  on  Shetland). 

The  croplands  and  machairs  abound  with  wild  flowers:  red  clover,  hayrattle,  lady’s  bedstraw,  eyebright,  harebell,  red 
bartsia,  meadow  rue  and  burdock.  On  our  first  walk  at  Shawbost  we  saw  all  five  species  of  bumblebees  which  occur 
in  the  Hebrides:  B.  di sting  uend  us,  long  since  lost  from  Norfolk;  B.muscorum  smithianus,  an  impressive  insect  with 
orange/red  thorax  and  yellow  abdomen;  B.jonellus,  the  hebridean  form  with  buff-tipped  abdomen;  B.magnus  and 
B.hortorum  - the  only  one  of  the  five  to  occur  in  Norfolk. 

Com  Buntings  jangled  their  song  from  the  machairs  while  Red-throated  Divers  wailed  from  the  lochans  whenever 
rain  threatened.  Peregrine  and  Short-eared  Owl  hunted  the  dunes  by  the  Benbecula  campsite,  where  evening  walks 
along  the  beach  would  find  Snipe,  Dunlin  and  Sanderling.  The  song  of  Curlew  bubbled  from  the  water<s  edge  while 
the  plaintive  call  of  Golden  Plover  rang  from  the  croftlands  behind. 

Northern  Darter  Sympetrum  nigrescens  and  Black  Darter  S.danea  were  on  the  moors  where  Ravens,  Buzzards  and 
Merlins  might  be  found.  In  1990  we  had  seen  Otters  at  Balranald  and  in  Benbecula.  This  year  we  had  seen  fresh  tracks 
of  a mother  and  cub  on  the  beach  at  Gt  Bemeray  on  Lewis;  then  toward  the  end  of  the  holiday  we  watched  in  delight 
as  one  swam  towards  us  across  a sea  loch  in  North  Uist  to  hunt  for  fish  in  a small  bay  below  us.  Successful  at  last  it 
floated  on  its  back  to  devour  its  prey,  then  gambolled  across  a stony  headland  to  spraint  on  a rock  before  swimming 
off. 

We  had  contemplated  a day  trip  to  Barra,  but  opted  instead  for  the  shorter  ferry  crossing  to  Eriskay,  just  off  the 
southern  tip  of  South  Uist.  This  is  a much  smaller  island  and  therefore  one  that  we  could  do  adequate  justice  to  in  a 
short  visit  on  foot.  It  is  well  populated  but  with  a true  island  feeling.  Grey  seals  basked  on  the  rocks  in  the  sound;  and 
in  a year  in  which  they  were  scarce  in  Norfolk,  we  delighted  in  the  sight  of  Small  Tortoiseshell  butterflies  thronging 
the  hillside  flora.  But  best  of  all  was  the  discovery  of  Mottled  Grasshopper  on  the  machair,  a new  10-km  square 
record  for  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  a new  offshore  island  record. 

Our  journey  home  to  Oban  was  to  provide  a memorable  day  long  cruise  through  Hebridean  waters.  We  had  opted 
for  the  Sunday  departure  because  this  gave  a leisurely  10am  start,  sailing  first  to  Barra,  to  give  us  a look  at  this 
elusive  isle,  before  crossing  the  Minch  into  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

We  had  already  seen  Porpoise  and  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  on  the  earlier  ferry  crossings  of  the  holiday.  This  journey 
was  to  add  first  of  all  White-sided  Dolphin,  then  Minke  Whale.  The  slow,  long  roll  of  the  Minke  Whale  as  it  breaks 
the  surface  is  distinctive.  We  had  seen  them  four  years  previously  passing  a headland  north  of  Stornoway,  now  we 
watched  one  in  the  open  ocean,  seeing  the  long  arched  back  roll  through  the  water,  waiting  for  the  small 
confirmatory  dorsal  fin  set  on  the  lower  back  toward  the  tail  flukes. 

More  was  to  come.  Manx  Shearwaters,  then  a small  black  bird  with  white  rump  flitting  across  the  ship<s  bows:  Storm 
Petrels  in  the  open  ocean,  flitting  low  over  the  waves  with  the  white  rump  showing  at  remarkably  long  range. 
Between  us  we  saw  perhaps  half  a dozen  singles,  or  small  groups.  And  it  was  while  watching  for  more  that  we  saw  a 
large,  triangular  fin  cutting  across  the  path  of  the  boat.  We  dashed  through  the  bar  and  out  to  the  other  side  to  see  at 
close  range  the  immense  dorsal  fin  of  Orca  Whale.  Susan,  my  daughter,  saw  mother  and  calf  as  their  black  and  white 
shapes  sank  below  the  waves  before  we  all  dashed  to  the  back  of  the  boat  hoping  for  another  view  which  never  came. 

We  went  seeking  bumblebees,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  majesty  of  the  ocean<s  greatest  creatures.  We  will  return, 
and  so  should  you.  David  Richmond. 
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PROGRAMME  NOTES 

The  following  are  additional  details  for  some  of  the  items  in  the  1995/96  programme.  Please  refer  to  the  programme 
card  for  the  full  list  of  dates,  times  and  grid  references. 

1996 

Sunday  21sf  January  It  can  be  very  cold  on  top  of  the  cliffs  at  Hunstanton.  Please  come  suitably  dressed! 

Bird  watching  meeting  to  Snape  and  Iken  cliffs  on  River  Aide  led  by  Don  Dorling:  this  will  be  on  Sunday  4fh 
February.  Meet  at  1100  hrs  at  Snape  Maltings  car  park,  TM  392575. 

HORSEY  20th  AUGUST  1995 

We  were  welcomed  on  the  much  improved  car  park  near  Horsey  mill  by  Mr.  John  Buxton. 

Before  lunch  we  took  the  field  path  towards  the  dunes.  Painted  lady  butterfly  caterpillars  were  soon  found  on  a bed 
of  thistles,  whilst  the  nearby  dyke  was  alive  with  six  species  of  dragonflies,  the  Blue  tailed  Damselfly  Ischnura  elegans, 
Emerald  Damselfly  Lestes  sponsa,  Black  tailed  Skimmer  Orthetrum  cancellation,  Common  Darter  Sympetrum  striolatum, 
Four-spotted  Chaser  Libellula  cjuadrimaculata  and  the  Brown  Hawker  Aeschna  gramtis. 

After  along  walk  across  the  fields  we  arrived  at  the  dunes.  A person  who  was  just  leaving  informed  us  that  there  was 
a Camberwell  Beauty  butterfly  near  the  beach  but  we  did  not  see  it.  As  there  were  lots  of  small  red  dragon  flies 
darting  about  I was  hoping  to  find  the  very  similar  Yellow  winged  Darter  Sympetrum  flavcolum  which  have  migrated 
here  in  large  numbers  this  summer,  but  they  were  all  the  Ruddy  Darter  Sympetrum  sanguineum. 

Silver  Y moths  were  active  amongst  the  Marram  grass,  the  Sand  Wasp  Ammophila  sabulosa  was  also  seen,  the 
Heteropteran  bug  Chorosoma  schillingi  which  resembles  a miniature  stick  insect  could  be  found  perfectly  camouflaged 
on  the  Marram  grass  heads.  A number  of  Wheatears  and  Stonechats  were  seen,  also  a Pied  Flycatcher. 

We  returned  to  our  cars  for  lunch,  and  afterwards 
made  our  way  across  the  marshes  to  the  Bograve 
level,  on  the  way  encountering  yet  more  dragonflies, 
the  Southern  Hawker  Aeschna  cyanca,  Common 
Hawker  A.  juncea  and  the  Migrant  Hawker  A.  mixta. 

Soldier  flies  Stratiomys  singularior  (-furcata)  were 
frequent.  Females  were  seen  depositing  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves  of  plants  overhanging  the  dykes. 

Many  Cigar  galls  were  found  on  the  Phragmites 
caused  by  the  fly  Lipara  lucens.  Biting  flies  Chrysopa 
rclictus  visited  us  but  I think  we  escaped  being  bitten. 

Many  of  the  Cocksfoot  grass  heads  were  found  to  be 
covered  with  numbers  of  little  beetles  Anthocomus 
rufus.  The  scedheads  of  the  False  Oat  grass  growing 
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amongst  the  reeds  had  many  of  their  seeds  swollen  with  the  Ergot  fungi  Claviceps  purpurea. 

The  afternoon  was  enhanced  by  the  sighting  of  two  pairs  of  Cranes  across  the  fields,  one  pair  obliged  by  flying  over 
as  we  approached  the  Waxham  cut.  A number  of  plants  of  Deadly  Nightshade  were  seen  along  the  path.  A family 
party  with  small  children  were  admiring  the  shining  black  berries.  We  told  the  father  not  to  let  them  touch  them  as 
they  were  extremely  poisonous  to  which  he  replied,"  I'll  give  some  to  the  wife  then".  An  interesting  day  with  ideal 
weather  and  good  company. 

Ken  Durrant 

A CLOUD  OF  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

When  travelling  daily  to  Gt.  Yarmouth  from  Sheringham  during  August  I regularly  passed  through  Dilham/ 
Smallbrough  on  the  A149.  On  August  14th.  1995,  as  I passed  an  old  "stag's-hom"  Oak,  north  of  the  village,  at  around 
6.30  p.m.  I became  aware  of  a large  number  of  butterflies  in  its  vicinity.  As  the  road  is  narrow  and  generally  busy  it 
was,  however,  difficult  to  stop.  Next  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  butterflies  were  present  in  the  immediate 
area.  I could  see  no  real  source  of  nectar  plants  in  the  fields  and  surrounding  hedgerows  and  as  the  days  passed  the 
numbers  of  butterflies,  particularly  in  the  evenings,  remained  unusually  high.  By  Friday  evening  (August  18th.)  I 
became  determined  to  find  a parking  spot  and  to  investigate.  Further  up  the  road  I pulled  into  a field  gateway  and 
walked  back.  As  I walked  back  along  the  field  edge  butterflies  were  flying  up  from  the  hedge  and  field  in  large 
numbers.  They  were  all  the  same  species  - Red  Admirals.  I thought  I had  found  a communal  roost  since  many  were 
landing  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  old  oak. 

The  following  Sunday  (August  20th.)  as  I headed  to  the  NNNS  excursion  at  Horsey  with  Ken  Durrant  and  Alec 
Humphrey,  I stopped  again  at  the  old  oak  to  show  them  the  phenomenon.  Ken  noted  a large  patch  of  nettles  across 
from  the  oak  and  suggested  that  it  was  the  breeding  site  and  source  of  the  large  numbers  of  butterflies.  As  we 
investigated  the  nettle  bed  Alec  started  counting  and  soon  noted  some  50  plus  individuals  flying.  We  also  noted  that 
on  the  road  beneath  the  oak  around  50  butterflies  had  been  killed  by  passing  traffic.  Again  due  to  the  narrow  road 
and  holiday  traffic  it  was  dangerous  to  investigate  too  far. 

What  the  total  numbers  of  individual  Red  Admirals  were  during  the  week  is  impossible  to  say.  As  Ken  remarked,  in 
the  days  of  horse  drawn  traffic  such  road  casualties  would  not  have  existed.  Similarly  in  a less  intensively  farmed  age 
such  nettle  beds  would  probably  have  been  widespread  producing  a "cloud  of  red,  white  and  black"  plus  other 
butterfly  species  enrnass  as  the  norm. 

Francis  Farrow. 

DITCH  PRAWNS 

While  visiting  Horsey  Mere  on  August  20th  (NNNS  excursion)  I carried  out  some  "dipping"  for  mayfly  larvae  along 
the  dykes.  It  was  without  success,  however,  a dip  in  the  New  Cut,  north  of  the  mere  produced  some  crustaceans. 
These  resembled  the  prawns  or  shrimps  generally  associated  with  the  marine  environment.  On  checking  various 
references  it  seems  likely  they  were  Ditch  Prawns  Palaemonetes  varians  which  is  apparently  a very  common 
brackish  water  species  that  frequently  occurs  in  adjacent  fresh  waters.  The  prawns  can  live  successfully  in  freshwater 
but  cannot  reproduce.  Coincidentally  these  prawns  were  also  reported  in  the  current  NNNS  Transactions  as  being  ( 
widespread  in  brackish  ditches  and  as  having  been  recorded  from  Broadband  rivers  (Driscoll,  R.J.  1995  Freshwater 
Recorder's  Report,  30(3),  270-271). 

Francis  Farrow. 

t 

A NEW  "DRAGON". 

i 

In  early  August,  the  local  newspaper.  The  Eastern  Daily  Press  reported  the  influx  of  a number  of  continental  insects,  ‘ 
particularly  in  the  Gt.  Yarmouth  area.  These  insects  included  the  Camberwell  Beauty  and  the  Yellow-winged  Darter 
Sympetrum  flaveolum.  | 
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On  Saturday,  August  12th,  I walked  over  Beeston  Common  and  found  up  to  six  of  the  dragonflies,  all  males,  flying 
mainly  over  a small  boggy  area,  but  also  around  the  margins  of  the  main  pond  and  stream.  The  abdomen  appeared  j 

generally  pinkish-red  to  scarlet  with  black  along  the  sides  and  the  amber-yellow  blotched  wings  were  very  I 

distinctive.  When  the  insect  flew  overhead  the  view  from  beneath  showed  the  pigmented  wing  areas  as  dark  oval 
patches.  The  following  day  none  of  the  dragonflies  could  be  found.  Francis  Farrow. 
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MUSINGS  ON  A LARVA  DECEASED. 


My  ten  year  old  son  wept  bitterly  and  then  swore  a solemn  oath  with  such  fury  that  it  quite  unnerved  me,  "I'm  going 
to  squish  every  ichneumon  I see  from  now  on,  I hate  them  ! I hate  them  !"  His  lovely  Emperor  Moth  caterpillar  had 
just  died  after  months  of  care  and  attention. 

I then  started  to  explain  that  all  living  things  have  their  place.  One  does  not  "Squish"  toads  because  they  eat 
interesting  spiders  or  shoot  Hobbies  because  they  kill  small  birds  and  rare  dragonflies.  (We  had  observed  a family  of 
Hobbies  at  Upton  feasting  on  a glut  of  the  highly  protected  Aeshna  isosceles).  I pointed  out  that  we  must  not  show 
favouritism  to  one  species  over  another.  I told  him  of  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  I observed  last  year  hammering 
its  way  into  a hollow  oak  bough  to  plunder  the  chicks  of  a pair  of  Blue  tits.  We  performed  a post-mortem  on  his 
caterpillar  and  found  no  parasites  inside.  I felt  a point  had  been  made  and  a lesson  learned.  "Now  how  do  you  feel 
son?'  I asked,  placing  a paternal  arm  around  his  tiny,  sobbing  shoulders.  "I'm  still  going  to  squish  every  ichneumon  I 
see".  He  has  not  though! 

Garth  M.  Coupland. 


ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  hot  April  sunshine  promised  fine  spider  hunting  for  spring  species  this  year  as  I set  off  for  Winterton  dunes. 
However,  on  arrival  the  cold  north  east  wind  dashed  my  hopes.  I searched  diligently  but  not  a spider  was  seen  except 
the  innumerable  webs  of  young  Agelena  labyrinthica  in  which  the  spiders  sheltered  deep  down  in  their  tubes  from  the 
wind.  These  would  grow  into  spectacularly  large  and  handsome  spiders  maturing  in  July  when  the  males  can  be 
observed  on  what  has  now  grown  into  enormous  sheet  webs  tempting  the  females  from  their  lairs.  An  Agelena  facing 
towards  the  tube  entrance  in  the  web's  centre  is  invariably  a male. 

I made  my  way  homewards.  It  was  then  that  I found  a single,  human  footprint  in  the  sand.  Across  the  imprint  of  the 
heel  was  a spider  spinning  a straggly  web.  Black  with  white  chevron  spots,  it  was  very  striking  and  I had  never  seen 
it  before.  The  trip  proved  worthwhile  after  all.  This  was  a mature,  female  Steatoda  albomaculata,  and  an  unusual  colour 
form.  This  is  a rare  find  anywhere  in  the  South  of  England  but  particularly  so  in  our  County. 

Winterton  Dunes  have  produced  several  rarities  for  me  and  they  require  peculiar  hunting  techniques  to  locate  them. 

The  beautiful  Crab  Spider  Xysticus  sabulosus  I found  whilst  searching  on  hands  and  knees  looking  for  minute 
movements  in  the  cracks  between  dried  moss  patches.  It  took  three  years  of  searching  one  particular  ten  foot  square 
of  hillock  before  a mature  specimen  was  found  for  positive  identification.  (If  pedantic  readers  think  I spent  three 
years  on  hands  and  knees  they  are  mistaken  as  I only  visit  the  site  about  three  times  a year!) 

Another  hunting  technique,  sitting  stock  still  whilst  observing  a patch  of  ground  on  a hot  sunny  day,  produced  the 
match-head  sized  jumping  spider  Attulus  saltator.  Once  spotted  you  then  have  to  catch  it!  It  is  capable  of  astounding, 
flea-like  leaps  of  up  to  three  inches  in  rapid  succession. 

I have  made  several  captures  of  what  I firmly  believe  to  be  the  rare  jumping  spider  Sitticus  rupicola  at  Winterton. 
Unfortunately  I have  never  found  a mature  specimen. 

For  those  that  are  unfamiliar  with  spider  identification  and  may  wonder  why  maturity  is  so  important  I should  point 
out  that  a certain  identification  can  often  only  be  made  by  studying  the  genitalia.  When  a spider  matures  sexually  the 
male  palps  and  female  epigynes  take  on  a unique  appearance  for  each  species.  I would  like  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  Mr  Rex  Haney  for  his  assistance  in  identifying  many  of  my  finds. 

Winterton  Dunes  offer  many  less  rare  but  equally  fascinating  spiders  which  flourish  on  that  small  strip  of  coastal 
dune  and  heathland  habitat.  The  dashing  Micaria  pulicaria,  ant-like  with  "Union  Jack"  markings  on  its  carapace  is  an 
incredibly  fast  runner.  Its  speed  alone  separates  it  from  the  ants  it  runs  around  with.  Z elotes  elcctus  is  another  ant-like 
spider  typical  of  coastal  dunes. 

Two  "hunting  spiders"  or  Lycosids  found  of  the  area  are  Alopccosa  accentuate.  Sometimes  found  in  large  numbers  at 
Winterton  this  is  a very  large  and  strikingly  marked  spider.  However  my  favourite  is  the  Lycosid  Arctosa  perita.  Its 
incredible  camouflage  renders  it  invisible  on  sand  until  it  moves.  It  leaps  on  its  prey,  sometimes  grasshoppers  larger 
than  itself,  then  drags  it  off  to  be  eaten  in  a private  spot.  Truly  the  "Leopard"  of  the  spider  world. 


With  the  publication  of  Michael  Roberts’  new  field  guide  to  spiders  and  Dick  Jones  existing  field  guide  there  is  now 
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no  excuse  for  the  naturalist  not  to  study  this  group  of  animals.  They  are  diverse,  colourful,  fascinating  and  above  all 
they  are  everywhere! 

Garth  M.  Coupland. 

SOME  MORE  NORFOLK  GALLS,  PART  2 

In  the  last  two  seasons  I have  accumulated  another  list  of  galls  that  are  additions  to  Ken  Durrant's  county  checklist. 

We  have  problems  with  bean  galls  of  Pnotayiia  sawflies  on  willows  and  sallows  (Salix  spp.).  Present  knowledge  is  that 
P.  vesicator  is  a northern  species  not  present  in  Norfolk,  so  the  galls  we've  been  calling  vesicator  would  seem  to  be 
something  else,  but  vesicator  is  confined  to  S.  purpurea,  which  is  a Norfolk  willow.  Bean  galls  on  sallows  (S.  cincrea 
and  S.  caprea  etc.)  are  not  the  same  as  those  on  willow  ( S . alba  and  S.  fragilis  etc.)  - P.  proximo  is  only  on  the  willows, 
and  it  is  P.  bridgmanii  on  the  Sallows.  I have  records  of  P.  bridgmanii  from  Bawsey,  Dersingham  and  Heacham. 

There  are  similar  problems  with  Pontania  pea  galls.  P.  viminalis  galls  osiers  and  willows,  but  not  sallows,  and  there  is 
now  known  to  be  a second  rare  pea  gall  on  sallow,  distinguished  from  P.  pedunculi  only  by  the  colour  of  the  larvae 
within.  Confused?  There  is  an  excellent  paper  in  Cecidology  7(2):  54-60. 

Aphid  Pemphigus  gairi  on  Black  Poplar.  The  eagle  eyes  of  Dr.  John  Wells  spotted  not  only  a new  example  of  our 
native  Black  Poplar  at  King's  Lynn,  but  on  it  a new  gall.  When  I later  checked  the  single  black  Poplar  we  have  in 
Heacham  I found  it  too  had  these  galls.  Three  species  of  Pemphigus  cause  indistinguishable  galls,  but  specimens  of  the 
aphids  from  the  Heacham  tree  were  identified  by  Tony  Irwin  as  P.  gairi.  I have  since  searched  many  other  Poplars 
unsuccessfully,  and  wonder  if  it  is  confined  to  Populus  nigra  bctulifolia. 

Gallwasp  Andricus  scminationis  on  Oak  catkins.  A genuine  rarity  this,  and  not  just  one  we've  overlooked,  at 
Ringstead  Downs  (in  TF  73)  in  June  1995.  The  gall  is  a small  spindle-shaped  growth,  but  the  entire  catkin  becomes 
swollen  and  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  gall  attached  to  it.  The  gall  can  fall  from  the  catkin  before  the  catkin 
falls  from  the  tree. 

Mite  Accria  crinca  (=Eriophycs  tristriatus)  on  Walnut.  Dr.  Wells  pointed  this  one  out  to  me,  in  his  garden  at 
Heacham,  and  asked  it  it  was  of  interest.  This  was  rather  embarrassing,  as  I had  just  completed  searfhing  his  grounds 
for  galls,  and  had  missed  it.  Stanley  Manning  lists  this  one  in  a paper  in  the  1981  transactions. 

Mite  Epitritncrus  trilobus  on  Elder.  At  Courtyard  Farm  near  Ringstead,  and  also  listed  in  Manning's  paper. 

Mite  Thcrismoptcs  phragmitidis  on  Reed.  It  looks  like  a Lipara  lucens  gall  that  has  exploded,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Docters  van  Leeuwens'  Gallenboek.  I found  one  example  near  Dersingham  early  in  1994,  and  Jerry  Bowdrey  of  the 
British  Plant  Gall  Society  later  confirmed  my  identification,  though  he  used  a different  name  and  called  it  Tarsonema 
something. 

Weevil  Gymnctron  villosulum  on  Water  Speedwell  Veronica  catcnata.  On  the  1994  gall  foray  in  Bradfield  Wood, 
Jerry  Bowdrey  was  very  pleased  to  find  this  Nationally  Notable  species,  and  showed  us  how  recognise  it.  This  was 
when  I realised  that  what  I had  seen  many  times,  and  always  thought  were  the  normal  ripe  seed  capsules,  are  really 
this  supposedly  rare  gall.  The  galled  capsule  swells  up  a lot,  the  un-galled  capsule  hardly  at  all.  When  I got  back  to 
Heacham  I searched  and  found  galls  easily,  and  opened  some  to  confirm  that  they  contained  beetle  larvae  instead  of 
seeds. 

Moth  Adaina  Microdactyla.  An  obscure  swelling  of  the  stem  of  Hemp  Agrimony,  caused  by  the  larva  of  this  plume 
moth.  Another  one  we  were  shown  at  Bradfield  that  I was  able  to  find  in  Heacham,  once  I knew  what  to  look  for. 


Moth  Hcliozcla  scriciclla  (=stcncclla)  on  Oak  Leaves.  A swelling  of  the  midrib  which  I have  found  at  Heacham. 

It  is  debatable  which  rust  fungi  count  as  gall  causers,  but  Puccinia  smyrnii  on  Alexanders  (identified  by  Reg  Evans) 
surely  must,  as  it  causes  large  pustules  on  the  leaves  and  severe  distortion  and  swelling  of  the  petiole. 

I now  have  a second  locality  for  Accria  genistae  on  Broom,  at  Courtyard  Farm,  Ringstead,  on  cultivated  Cytisus 
scoparius  in  a shelter  belt,  but  not  on  the  wild  form  of  the  same  species  close  by.  And  I have  found  Gypsonoma  aceriana 
galls  again,  and  have  been  meeting  Iteomyia  capreae  and  I.  major  regularly. 


Paul  Cobb 
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PARASITES 


Diastrophus  mbi 

A bramble  patch  found  on  one  of  our  meetings  had  many  swellings  on  the  stems  caused  by  the 
gall  wasp  Diastrophus  rubi.  One  of  these  galls  produced  21  gall  wasps  and  14  parasites  (Chalcids). 


Anisostephus  betulinus 

On  a birch  leaf  two  circular  swellings  were  present  caused  by  the  gall  midge  Anisostephus 
betulinus.  From  these  emerged  parasites  Torymus  Sp.  which  had  destroyed  the  midge  larvae. 

Pisaura  listeri 

The  egg  sacs  of  this  spider  are  parasitised  by  an  ichneumon  wasp  Trychosis  tristator  which  lays  an 
egg  within  each  egg  sac  and  the  emerging  larva  feeds  on  the  spiders  eggs.  Records  for  the  past 
three  years  examining  these  in  quantities  of  100  or  more  indicate  that  the  parasite  is  present  in  6- 
7%  of  egg  sacs.  One  egg  sac  had  several  small  brown  cocoons  grouped  together.  These  could  be 
parasites  on  the  ichneumon,  or  on  the  spiders  eggs.  Perhaps  more  will  be  known  when  they 
emerge. 


Reg  Evans 


FUNGI 


The  dry  weather  has  not  been  helpful  to  the  recording  of  fungi  - species  of  Lactarius  and  Russula 
were  particularly  down  in  numbers. 

On  September  2nd  a meeting  at  St.  Faiths  Common  failed  to  produce  a single  "Toadstool"! 
Although  there  is  an  improvement,  it  is  likely  to  show  records  down  on  previous  years. 

Emilys  Wood  foray  was  an  exception.  There  was  an  abundance  of  Pluteus  luteovirens  and  single 
specimens  of  Pluteus  cinereofuscus  and  Pluteus  phlebophorus.  Several  specimens  of  the  colourful 
Calocybe  ionides  were  seen. 

Reg  Evans. 

THOMPSON  COMMON  - POOL  FROGS 

The  Sunday  Telegraph  featuer  on  10 th  September  was  riddled  with  errors;  worst  of  all  was  the 
photograph  which  was  definitely  not  of  a pool  frog!!  Again  this  year  no  specimens  have  been 
recorded  and  the  species  may  well  be  lost.  In  anticipation  of  deciding  to  start  a reintroduction 
programme  using  continental  specimens  (rather  like  the  red  kite  project).  I'm  helping  to  build  up 
a large  collection  of  photographs  of  these  frogs  and  more  are  needed.  The  photographic  collection 
will  enable  a full  range  of  suitable  specimens  to  be  selected  for  a reintroduction  programme.  If 
you  have  any  photographs  please  contact  me  so  that  arrangements  to  copy  them  can  be  made. 

Many  thanks,  John  Buckley. 


Please  send  items  for  Natterjack  to  Colin  Back 

12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dereham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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CHANGES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


There  have  been  many  changes  in  photography  over  the  years,  most  making  it  much  easier  with  great  improvements 
in  cameras  and  film. 

I can  only  go  back  just  over  30  years.  It  was  the  desire  to  take  close  up  (macro)  photographs  that  got  me  interested  in 
natural  history  photography.  For  this  I needed  a single  lens  reflex  camera.  I had  tried  with  a twin  lens  reflex  and 
range  finder  cameras  but  this  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  1965  I was  in  the  R.A.F.  serving  in  Aden.  This  was  one  of  the  best  places  to  be  if  you  wished  to  buy  photographic 
equipment  as  prices  were  about  a third  of  U.K.  prices.  So  that  is  where  most  of  my  cash  went  for  over  a year.  When  I 
did  come  home  on  leave  at  the  end  of  1996  I went  to  see  Ken  Durrant.  Ken  told  me  I was  a "jammy  little  devil  "(that 
means  very  lucky),  "Swanning  around  the  world  and  being  very  over  paid.  Paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  hard-working 
people  like  my  father  and  him.  I then  had  two  35mm  SLR's  with  50mm  fl.8  automatic  diaphragm  lens,  a 135mm  f2.8 
auto,  28mm  f2.8,  35mm  f3.5,  250mm  f4.5  pre-set  lens  and  non  auto  tubes.  Ken  told  me  how  hard  it  had  been  to 
acquire  cameras  in  the  U.K.  In  the  1958  Photography  Year  Book  in  the  Leica  advertisement  this  sentence  appeared 
"Owing  to  import  restrictions,  new  Leica  cameras  are  far  from  being  freely  available  in  Britain  but  many  forward- 
looking  photographers  eagerly  await  the  day  when  the  Leica  can  be  the  basis  of  their  photographic  enjoyment  and 
success."  Cameras  were  very  expensive.  Inl964  the  Kodak  Retina  Reflex  III  with  fl.9  lens  was  £119.3s.2d  a great  deal 
of  money  in  those  days.  Zenith  3M  with  f2  lens  was  £43.  5s  Od  case  £3.  7s  6d.  Camers  are  much  cheaper  in  relation  to 
pay  to  day.  The  specifications  are  so  much  higher. 

Developments  in  the  35mm  SLR.  The  focal  plane  shutter  is  very  much  like  that  used  in  range  finder  cameras.  In  1950 
the  first  real  advance  came  with  Contax  S from  Zeiss  Ikon  of  Dresden,  with  a five-sided  prism  on  top  of  the  ground 
glass  screen,  (the  pentaprism).  The  next  big  break-through  was  the  instant-return  mirror,  1953.  Before  this  the  camera 
had  to  be  cocked  (film  wound  on).  The  Canon  Pellix  mirror  was  fixed,  using  an  extremely  thin,  partially  reflecting 
membrane  known  as  a pellicle.  While  passing  most  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  lens,  this  pellicle  acts  as  a beam 
splitter  to  peel  off  part  of  the  light  and  redirect  it  to  the  viewing  screen.  Thus,  the  image  remains  visible  through  the 
eyepiece  even  while  the  exposure  is  being  made.  This  was  Canon's  first  through  the  lens  metering  camera. 

Next  using  a fresnel  lens  (the  fresnel  lens  is  a flat  plastic  screen)  placed  under  the  focusing  screen  to  take  the  place  of 
a very  bulky  glass  condenser  that  once  was  used  in  SLRs  to  brighten  the  images  to  the  very  corners.  SLRs  without  a 
fresnel  lens  have  fairly  bright  images  in  the  finder  centre  but  the  image  darkens  towards  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
finder. 

Lenses  were  given  anti-reflection  coatings  to  minimise  internal  reflections  and  flare,  this  allows  up  to  25  per  cent 
more  light  to  pass  through  the  lens.  The  Automatic  diaphragm  lens  was  introduced.  On  older  S.L.R.  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  lens  opening  down  by  hand  to  the  preselected  opening  before  you  took  you  took  a photograph.  With 
these  developments  when  you  used  the  SLR  you  could  view  at  full  aperture  (brightness).  So  now  the  only  time  you 
could  not  see  your  subject  at  full  aperture  was  when  you  actually  took  your  photo. 

The  next  big  development  was  through-the-lens  metering  (TTL),  using  cadmium  sulphide  cells  (Cds)  as  the  light 
sensitive  element.  Later  cameras  use  a faster  reacting  silicon  sensor,  (Canon  AE1  & A1  onwards).  The  first  TTL 
cameras  (Pentax  Spotmatic,  Canon  Pellix,  Canon  FT)  had  stop  down  metering  (the  lens  was  closed  to  the  taking 
aperture).  This  was  not  as  awkward  as  you  may  think  for  while  making  the  meter  reading  you  could  also  see  the 
depth  of  field.  Photographers  who  use  stop  down  metering  seem  to  always  get  what  they  want  in  focus.  It  was  not 
long  before  full  aperture  metering  was  standard,  (about  1970).  Soon  after  came  fully  automatic  exposure  SLRs. 

Then  along  came  the  electronic  cameras  with  CPUs  (central  processing  units).  With  many  exposure  modes,  metering 
patterns  and  autofocusing  modes.  With  zoom  lenses  as  standard,  auto  film  loading  and  rewinding,  DX  code  for 
setting  the  film  speed  ISO  (ASA) 

But  with  all  this  if  I could  only  have  one  camera  if  would  have  to  be  a Canon  Fin  all  manual  with  TTL,  12%  area 
metering  reading  . For  me  the  two  classic  35mm  SIRs  are  the  Pentax  Spotmatic  and  Canon  FI. 

Not  all  slides  shown  at  the  Society  meetings  are  full  35mm.  Some  are  half  frame  18  x 24  (24  x 36  Full  frame)  Notably 
by  Ma^  Smith  using  an  Olympus  Pen  FT. 

So  next  time  you  pick  up  your  35mm  SLR.  think  of  just  how  much  research  and  development  (innovation)  has  gone 
into  the  cameras  of  today. 

Colin  Dack. 
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NORFOLK  BIRDING  - PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

9.30am  (to  about  6.00  pm)  Saturday  30th  March  1996  at  UEA 


Moss  Taylor  has  organised,  on  behalf  of  the  BTO  and  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club,  a one-day  conference  with  the  above 
title  for  which  he  has  brought  together  a band  of  excellent  speakers  (Jeremy  Greenwood,  David  Sadler,  Ron  Harold, 
David  Parkin  and  Ian  Wallace). 


The  Conference  is  open  to  all  those  who  are  interested,  whether  or  not  they  are  BTO  or  NBC  members.  Cost  is  £7 
including  tea  and  coffee  (lunch  may  be  purchased  on  site).  For  further  information  call  Moss  Taylor  on  01263  823637. 


'IDENTIFICATION'  of  wild  flowers,  birds,  butterflies  etc.  Photography  for  beginners. 

Corpusty  Village  Hall 

Sunday  31st  March  1996  11  am  - 4 pm. 

PRESIDENT’S  PARISH  POTTER  AND  SOCIAL  GATHERING 

Our  President  elect,  John  Goldsmith,  has  arranged  an  afternoon  of  events  in  his  home  parish  of  Seething  on  Saturday 
25th  May.  Meet  at  Seething  Village  Hall  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  following  activities  will  be  available: 

1.  a short  walk  around  the  parish. 

2.  a longer  walk  on  footpaths  through  neighbouring  farmland. 

3.  for  those  bringing  bikes,  a cycle  ride  along  green  lanes  in  the  vicinity. 

Refreshments  will  be  served  in  the  village  hall  during  the  afternoon. 

Later  it  is  hoped  to  visit  the  World  War  2 airfield,  and  at  dusk  to  watch  a Natterer's  bat  colony. 

Put  the  date  in  your  diaries! 

INDEXES  TO  TRANSACTIONS  VOLS  24-29 

Separate  indexes  have  been  prepared  to  each  of  these  volumes  (1976-1993),  including  the  Bird  and  Mammal  Reports 
which  form  part  of  them.  The  format  is  A5  (same  as  Transactions). 

To  receive  copies,  please  send  two  second-class  stamps  (19p)  for  each  volume  (Vols  24  + 25  count  as  one)  plus  one 
stamp  for  return  postage  (regardless  of  how  many  are  ordered  in  total)  to  Tony  Leech,  3,  Eccles  Road,  Holt,  NR25 
6HJ.  To  receive  all  six  indexes,  please  send  ten  second-class  stamps  (including  postage). 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  GROUP 


The  photographic  group's  final  meeting  of  this  season  will  be  a members'  evening  on  Monday,  22nd  April 
- an  opportunity  for  any  member  of  the  society,  not  just  group  regulars,  to  show  their  recent  slides:  any 
subject,  any  country.  So  that  we  can  show  as  wide  a range  of  possible,  will  members  please  restrict 
themselves  to  not  more  than  25  slides  but,  even  if  you  have  only  a few  you  would  like  to  show,  do  bring 
them  along.  The  more  contributors  to  the  evening  the  better. 

A reminder  to  group  members:  On  Friday,  12th  April,  we  give  our  annual  show  to  the  society.  The  topic  is 
"The  Coast  in  Focus":  preferably  the  East  Anglian  coast  but  slides  on  any  aspect  of  any  coast  will  be 
welcome.  Will  group  members  please  let  me  know  what  material  they  have  available  for  inclusion  in  the 
show. 

David  Pauli. 


HELP  NEEDED  FOR  BTO  PROJECTS 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  is  looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with  the  following  investigations  in 
South-East  Norfolk: 

Heronies  Census. 

Sample  Census  of  Rookeries. 

Breeding  Bird  Survey. 

For  further  details  contact  Paul  Gallant  01493  656211 

Flelp  is  also  needed  with  the  following  ongoing  national  projects:  Project  Barn  Owl,  Set-aside  project. 
Common  Bird  Census,  Garden  Bird-watch,  Nest  Record  Scheme,  Waterways  Bird  Survey  and  Wetland 
Bird  Survey.  For  further  details  contact  BTO  HQ  01842  750030  or,  for  any  of  the  BTO  projects,  NNNS  Sec, 
Tony  Leech  01263  712282. 


NORFOLK  BIRD  REPORT 

The  1994  Norfolk  Bird  Report  has  by  all  accounts  been  well  received.  The  successful  combination  of  line 
drawings  and  full  colour  photographs,  feature  articles,  ringing  recoveries  and  systematic  list  covering 
every  species  recorded  in  the  county  will  be  continued  in  the  1995  issue. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  now  extended  classified  list  both  more  informative  and  fascinating  a series  of 
additional  comments  on  selected  species  relating  to  the  events  of  earlier  years  (including  unusual 
migratory  movements  and  extracts  from  diaries  which  have  only  recently  come  to  light)  will  be 
incorporated. 

The  Norfolk  Bird  Report  was  the  first  Report  to  include  Vignettes  which  appear  nowadays  in  every  Report 
in  the  country.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  counties  to  go  all-colour.  The  latest  innovation  including 
supplemental  comments  will  also  be  a first. 

The  1995  issue  will  again  be  prepared  in  association  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club.  The  Bird  Club's  extended 
recording  team  is  determined  to  produce  a systematic  list  in  time  to  meet  the  printer's  schedule  for  an 
early  autumn  publication.  This  is  essential  to  enable  the  Society  to  recover  the  total  of  copies  sold  at  a 
number  of  outlets  including  the  reserves  at  Cley,  Titchwell,  Holme  and  Strumpshaw. 

Michael  Seago. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN 


A naturalist  friend  from  the  north  has  sent  me  a copy  of  his  local  society's  latest  publication.  I am  very  impressed. 
The  subject  is  the  survey  of  a disused  quarry,  its  flora  and  fauna.  Visits  were  made  every  month  over  a two  year 
period  by  a nucleus  of  enthusiasts  who  then  wrote  up  their  notes,  observations  and  comments.  The  72  page 
publication  was  another  team  effort  by  members  using  their  personal  computers,  printers,  sketch  pads  and 
somebody's  staple  gun.  The  end  product  is  a fine  achievement,  a tribute  to  their  assiduous  and  scientific  approach 
and  a real  bench-mark  data  base  for  the  area  concerned.  All  this  by  a small  section  of  a society  that  numbers  around 
50  members  in  total! 

I wonder  if  the  data  would  have  been  presented  in  a better  way  if  there  had  been  a supporting  group  of  say,  200? 
Maybe  so  but  I can  guarantee  the  process  of  production  would  have  been  less  fun  and  far  more  fraught.  "Should  we 
approach  a commercial  printer?"  " How  can  we  pay  the  bill  out  of  our  modest  funds?"  All  sorts  of  questions  and 
endless  committees  to  try  to  find  answers  with  less  time  to  collect  the  information!  I expect  the  day  will  come. 
These  things  take  on  a life  of  their  own  and  there  is  the  endless  quest  for  perfection. 

Publications  were  never  out  of  my  mind  last  autumn.  As  we  all  know,  our  society  began  publishing  immediately 
after  its  formation  and  set  itself  a very  high  standard  of  content  and  quality  of  production.  There  is  cause  for 
justifiable  pride  in  our  achievement  and  the  fact  that  authors  of  the  highest  standing  are  pleased  to  see  their  papers 
in  our  transactions  speaks  for  itself. 

The  innovation  of  a separate  annual  bird  report,  later  to  be  amalgamated  with  the  mammal  report,  was  another 
major  step  forward.  That  was  over  four  decades  ago.  The  original  editor  still  soldiers  on,  having  nurtured  his  infant 
document  into  a publication  that  has  gone  far  beyond  even  his  wildest  dreams  of  all  those  years  ago.  What  is 
essentially  an  amateur,  unpaid,  spare-time  occupation  could  be  assumed  to  be  professionally  produced. 

I wonder  if  the  average  reader  stops  to  consider  how  this  has  been  brought  about?  What  began  as  an  occupation  for 
winter  evenings  before  spring  got  under  way  has  grown  into  a time-consuming  monster  that  eats  into  most  of  the 
year.  A team  of  editorial  assistants  has  assisted  and  helped  smooth  the  way  for  many  years.  Unfortunately  the  path 
has  been  beset  by  serious  difficulties  no-one  could  foresee  during  the  last  two  issues  and  publication  has  been 
inordinately  delayed. 

What  happens  now?  Certainly  everyone  concerned  is  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  the  past  as  well  as  the  future. 
The  highest  standard  has  been  set  and  we  are  determined  this  Society  maintains  it. 

Rex  Haney 


WINTER  LIFE 

On  the  14  December  I had  to  give  a talk  on  'Butterflies  and  Moths'  and  as  usual  I like  to  take  with  me  my  insurance 
policy,  a drawer  of  pinned  specimens  in  case  the  projector  fails,  and  a few  live  moths.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
often  difficult  to  come  up  with  live  moths.  So  I was  extremely  pleased  to  see  on  the  night  of  the  12th  several  Winter 
moths  fluttering  like  mobile  sequins  in  the  light  of  the  lantern  on  my  late  evening  round  shutting  up  the  chickens. 

Since  the  snow  and  frosts  of  the  previous  week  had  hardly  cleared  I was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  moths'  prompt 
appearance  but  determined  to  get  some  to  show  my  audience  I spent  several  tens  of  minutes  following  these  males 
about  with  my  lantern  hoping  they  would  lead  me  to  a female.  I also  searched  the  shed  doors,  branches  of  hedge 
shrubs  and  the  orchard  trees  for  females  as  I passed  but  to  no  avail.  I was  however  more  surprised  by  the  number  of 
other  creatures  about  that  night  - half-grown  garden  spiders  that  sat  on  partly  made  webs  on  the  sheds,  woodlice  and 
harvestmen  that  clambered  over  the  firelog  piles  near  the  ground  and  even  a hawthorn  shield  bug  that  purposefully 
trundled  up  and  down  the  overhanging  twigs.  Winter  is  a time  that  we  tend  to  imagine  as  void  of  insect  activity 
outside. 

Eventually  one  of  the  children  had  to  be  dispatched  to  collect  me  for  our  meal.  Disappointed  I left  the  fluttering  males 
behind  and  lighted  the  way  indoors,  as  I turned  to  fasten  the  gate  the  lantern  bathed  the  gate  post  with  an  amber 
glow  and  there,  lo  and  behold,  sat  a pair  of  winter  moths,  the  female  at  the  top,  looking  like  a detached  bud,  and  the 
male,  with  his  silvery  wings  spread,  below. 

Robert  Maidstone. 
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CAMBERWELL  BEAUTY 


Following  reports  of  Camberwell  Beauty  sightings  through  the  late  Summer  I was  amazed  and  delighted  when  one 
turned  up  in  our  garden  and  stayed  at  least  four  days. 

It  all  began  at  eleven  o'  clock  on  Saturday  9*h  September.  I glanced  out  of  the  patio  window  to  catch  sight  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a falling  leaf  which  came  to  rest  on  the  rockery  a metre  or  so  from  the  door.  The  "leaf"  was  the 
burgundy  and  cream  Camberwell  Beauty. 

With  eyes  popping  out  we  dared  not  open  the  door  for  some  ten  minutes  lest  the  butterfly  depart  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  appeared.  Predictably,  when  we  did  emerge  the  butterfly  flew  off  and,  as  we  were  to  discover,  showed  a 
remarkable  ability  to  disappear.  Some  ten  minutes  later  we  spotted  the  butterfly  on  some  bare  earth,  wings  open. 
Shortly,  it  took  flight  to  flap  around  before  coming  to  rest  on  one  of  many  windfall  pears.  It  fed  on  several  pears  for 
forty  minutes  then  again  vanished  to  be  relocated  some  minutes  later  on  the  compost  heap.  It  was  well  camouflaged 
on  the  compost  where  it  remained  for  almost  an  hour,  hardly  moving  apart  from  slowly  opening  and  closing  its 
wings. 

At  two  o'  clock,  the  butterfly  was  again  airborne,  circling  a small  area  when  it  suddenly  vanished  "into  thin  air".  The 
whole  garden  was  then  searched  for  forty-five  minutes  by  four  people  before  the  butterfly  reappeared  "out  of  the 
blue"  and  settled  to  another  bout  of  feeding  on  a pear.  It  fed  for  a further  forty  minutes  until  at  3.30p.m.  it  suddenly 
flew  up,  over  the  house  and  was  seen  no  more  that  day. 

The  next  morning  the  butterfly  appeared  at  ten  o'  clock  alternately  flying  and  sunning  on  various  surfaces  - plastic, 
wood  and  vertically  on  a hawthorn  hedge.  Until  11.30a.m.  it  fed  on  windfall  apples  in  the  neighbour's  garden. 
Although  disturbed  by  photographers  it  did  not  attempt  to  fly  far  and  spent  most  of  the  time  on  the  apples  or 
shingle.  Eventually  it  returned  to  the  pears  in  our  garden  but  this  time  selected  a large  bird-pecked  apple  which  I had 
placed  among  them. 

It  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  on  the  one  apple,  apart  from  a forty-five  minute  period  when  it  absented  itself,  until  flying 
off,  as  before  at  3.30p.m. 

The  butterfly  was  probably  present  on  the  next  day  but  was  last  seen,  again  on  its  apple,  on  Tuesday  the  12th 
departing  at  the  later  time  of  4.20  p.m. 

This  Camberwell  Beauty  was  in  excellent  condition  with  just  a few  scales  missing  from  the  trailing  edges  of  the 
hindwings.  Some  pale  veins  were  visible  on  the  right  forewing.  Wherever  it  walked  or  shuffled  its  wings  some 
abrasion  would  be  inevitable.  Otherwise  the  colouring  was  rich  and  unfaded.  This  would  suggest  that  this  butterfly 
had  originated  later  than  the  earlier  reports,  possibly  coincident  with  the  Greenish  Warbler  influx  of  early  September. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  such  a large  and  distinctive  butterfly  could  be  so  elusive.  It  spent  most  of  the  time  at 
ground  level  and  when  resting  on  dark  surfaces  was  easily  overlooked. 

Ivor  White. 

FROZEN  FOOD 

The  last  few  days  I have  been  able  to  get  on  with  the  digging  and  while  passing  one  of  our  many  water  tanks,  this  one 
happened  to  be  an  old  bath,  today,  (22nd  December)  I noticed  what  looked  like  fine  straight  white  roots  littering  the 
bottom  amongst  the  dead  leaves  and  a few  inches  of  water.  After  several  minutes  of  poking  them  about  I realised 
they  were  the  dead  bleached  bodies  of  Blood  worms,  Chironomus  sp,  that  were  commonly  found  in  most  of  the  tanks. 

Since  I could  not  recall  seeing  these  die  off  before  during  the  winter,  I checked  several  of  my  other  tanks.  One  not 
sixty  feet  away  across  the  vegetable  patch  was  dotted  with  snails  slowly  moving  through  the  water  several  of  whom 
were  adorned  with  green  hydra,  all  shew  no  effects  of  the  frost.  Another  still  murky  from  its  use  by  the  ducks,  was 
alive  with  daphnia  and  cyclops,  but  a third  partly  sheltered  by  an  old  tarpaulin,  and  well  silted  with  goose  dung, 
contained  dozens  of  white,  putrid  dead  rat-tailed  maggots.  I could  not  however  find  any  more  bloodworms  dead  or 
alive. 

Normally  we  see  our  smallholding  as  a reservoir  for  aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  creatures,  especially  of  nutrient  rich 
waters  or  effluent  pools,  and  the  birds  that  feed  on  them.  But  following  the  dry  summer  I have  not  seen  any  winter 
gnats,  whose  larvae  feed  in  damp  rich  soils,  so  far  this  autumn  and  now  this  kill  of  aquatic  larvae  by  the  hard  frosts 
leaves  me  wondering  how  the  local  insectivorous  birds  will  fare  as  their  stocks  of  food  must  be  at  a very  low  ebb. 
Robert  Maidstone. 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


In  the  May  1995  bulletin  I reported  the  first  known  site  in  the  County  for  the  superb  spider  Meta 
bourneti.  This  site  is  now  destroyed. 

I am  sad  to  announce  the  failure  of  the  few  rescued  survivors  to  colonise  a cellar  to  which  they 
were  moved. 

However  I am  please  to  report  a second  site  at  Strumpshaw  near  Acle. 

Following  the  lifting  of  a sewer  inspection  cover  I found  five  specimens  living  together  in  the 
small  inspection  chamber  with  the  open  sewer  running  through  the  bottom.  One,  a large  female, 
must  be  the  largest  British  spider  I have  yet  seen  and  her  sinister  beauty  was  remarkable. 

Keep  looking  in  holes! 

Araneus  diadematus,  the  incredibly  abundant  garden  spider  is  very  variable  in  its  background 
colour.  This  ranges  from  orange  through  every  shade  of  brown  to  dark  grey.  Occasionally 
specimens  are  found  with  the  familiar  white  markings  reduced  to  a lesser  or  greater  extent.  I 
found  a cherry-pink,  unmarked  specimen  at  Acle  which  looked  good  enough  to  eat. 

These  variations  appear  to  have  no  reason  or  particular  significance  except  perhaps  to  show  what 
a successful  and  even  adaptable  spider  this  is  in  terms  of  the  different  habitats  it  thrives  in. 

However,  during  a mid  - September  visit  to  the  high  moorlands  in  the  mountains  of  Sutherland 
near  Scourie  I found  natural  selection  at  work  using  this  variability.  The  moorland  is  a bare, 
windswept  wilderness.  The  only  cover  is  found  in  rocks  jutting  out  from  the  peat  bogs  and 
heather.  On  the  south  face  of  such  a rock  I found  diadematus. 

I had  followed  a strong  line  of  silk  from  the  ground  to  the  rock  but  could  not  see  a spider  until  I 
touched  it  and  it  moved.  This  large  female  was  perfectly  camouflaged  as  it  sat,  exposed,  on  a 
patch  of  the  black  and  light  grey  lichen  which  was  found  on  all  the  rocks  in  the  region.  The 
spider's  typical  markings  were  reduced  somewhat  to  form  a seemingly  patternless  scattering  of 
white  spots  on  a jet  black  background. 

I went  on  to  find  many  spiders,  always  on  the  south  faces  of  rocks.  Every  typically  coloured  and 
marked  specimen  was  small  and  almost  certainly  not  mature.  The  only  large  specimens  were  the 
lichen  mimics. 

This  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  spiders  took  at  least  two  years  to  mature  and  that  by  the  second 
year  all  the  typically  coloured  individuals  had  fallen  prey  to  birds  leaving  only  our  camouflaged 
variation  to  survive  to  maturity.  This  situation  must  eventually  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
variation  exactly  as  seen  in  the  famous  Peppered  moth  example. 

Whether  any  habitat  in  Norfolk  is  large  enough  to  support  a similar  example  I very  much  doubt. 
Garth.  M.  Coupland. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  PENICILLIUM  ON  DEER  DUNG 


Several  hundred  species  of  fungus  occur  on  herbivore  dung,  most  of  them  not  occurring 
anywhere  else.  Some  are  toadstools  but  many  require  a stereo  microscope  to  appreciate  their 
incredible  beauty.  They  develop  on  dung  kept  slightly  moist  in  closed  transparent  boxes  on  a 
window-sill.  Fairly  comprehensive  keys  for  the  identification  of  microfungi  on  dung  are  to  be 
found  in  Ellis  and  Ellis  (1988a)  although  their  use  inevitably  demands  a microscope. 

In  November  1995  I collected  a few  pellets  of  muntjac  dung  from  Holt  Lowes  (TG084371)  and  a 
week  later  two  had  developed  a distinctively  shaped  fungus  which  appeared  unlike  any 
described  by  Ellis  and  Ellis  (incidentally,  the  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Ted  Ellis).  The 
puzzle  was  solved  by  the  arrival  of  a copy  of  MYCOLOGIST,  a journal  of  the  British  Mycological 
Society,  which  bore  on  its  back  cover  an  unmistakable  photograph  of  the  same  fungus  growing  in 
laboratory  culture  - Penicillium  claviforme.  I had  always  presumed  that  all  Penicillium  spp  were 
mould-like  but  P.  claviforme  is  the  exception,  producing  coremia  ('stalks')  up  to  8mm  high  topped 
with  a grey-green  tuft  of  asexual  spores  in  long  chains  - penicillium  is  latin  for  paintbrush. 


The  author  of  the  article  (Fenwick,  1994)  confirmed  my  identification  and  informed  me  that  he 
had  only  once  found  the  fungus  in  the  wild;  on  a decaying  rose-hip  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  It  is 
also  reported  from  Warwickshire  (Clerk,  1980),  again  on  a decaying  berry.  Most  fungi  are  fairly 
specific  in  their  choice  of  substratum  but  P.  claviforme  has  also  been  found  on  rabbit  dung  in 
Darlington  Cemetery  (Legg,  1992).  Mrs  Barbara  Haney  made  the  interesting  suggestion  to  me  that 
the  fungus  could  have  been  growing  on  fragments  of  berries  ingested  and  voided  by  the  deer. 
Indeed,  the  dung  did  contain  red  berry  remains  but  the  fungus  had  already  been  removed  before 
a connection  could  be  established.  Attempts  to  get  the  fungus  to  grow  from  rosehips  collected 
from  near  the  dung  have  not  been  successful.  The  fungus  has  not  been  recorded  by  Ellis  and  Ellis 
(1988b)  in  Suffolk  nor,  apparently,  from  Norfolk  (Reg  and  Lil  Evans,  pers.  comm.). 

Tony  Leech. 

Clark,  M.C.,  ed,  (1980)  A Fungus  Flora  of  Warwickshire 
Ellis,  M.P.  & J.P.  (1988a)  Microfungi  on  Miscellaneous  Substrates 
Ellis,  M.P.  & J.P.  (1988b)  Fungi  and  Slime  moulds  in  Suffolk 
Fenwick,  G.A.  (1994)  Mycologist  9(4),  155 
Legg,  A.W.  (1992)  Vasculum  77, 21-43 


Please  send  items  for  May  Natterjack  before  1st  April.  To  Colin  Dack 
12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dereham  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 
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This  is  the  real  May  issue  of  Natterjack.  The  last  time  should  have  read  February.  I made  a mistake 
and  used  a template  for  May  . I apologise  for  this.  Colin  Dack. 

NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  NATURALISTS'  SOCIETY 

PRESIDENT'S  PARISH  POTTER 

SATURDAY  MAY  25TH  1996 

One  of  the  very  early  concepts  of  the  NNNS  committee  was  that  ideally,  at  some  point  in  the  future,  the  society 
would  have  at  least  one  member  resident  in  every  parish  of  the  county.  This  person  would  record  the  changing 
wildlife  of  that  parish  and  offer  advice  if  asked.  We  fall  far  short  of  this  ideal,  but  many  parishes  still  have  a great 
deal  to  offer  the  naturalist  in  the  way  of  interesting  items  to  study,  even  if  not  quite  as  much  variety  or  rarity  as  our 
more  worthwhile  nature  reserves. 

Accordingly,  provided  the  President  for  1996/7  gets  "sworn  in"  at  the  AGM,  he  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
parish-based  excursion:  - 

Meet  and  park  at  Seething  & Mundham  Village  Hall,  Wheelers  Lane,  Seething,  Grid  Reference  TM319977  at  2.30  p.m. 
There  I hope  to  welcome  anyone  who  cares  to  turn  up  (and  I hope  this  might  include  a few  interested  residents  of  the 
surrounding  parishes),  and  offer  several  alternative  rambles,  with  display  boards,  maps  and  notes  of  places  of 
interest  and  things  to  look  out  for.  The  hope  is  that  not  only  can  I point  people  towards  items  of  interest,  but  that 
those  with  specialist  interests  will  be  able  to  add  to  our  parish  fauna  and  flora  list.  The  notes  will  include  several 
items  where  your  ideas  and  views  on  a best  course  of  possible  future  management  would  be  welcomed. 

1)  A short  range  ramble  (less  than  1 mile)  to  take  in  the  church  and  churchyard,  the  deserted 
medieval  village  site  etc. 

2)  A slightly  longer  walk  on  some  of  the  recently  cleared  footpaths  over  perhaps  about  2-3  miles. 

3)  A 6 mile  hike  for  the  fit  and  active,  taking  in  some  green  lanes  locally. 

4)  A circular  route  through  surrounding  parishes  of  about  10  miles,  suitable  for  those  who  bring  their 
mountain  bike  (or  pony  and  cart)! 

Afternoon  tea  with  sandwiches,  biscuits  and  cakes  will  be  provided  in  the  Village  Hall  from  4.30  p.m.  with  a chance 
for  compiling  and  swapping  notes,  or  a chat  with  friends  old  and  new. 

After  tea  the  option  is  to  disperse  home,  or  come  and  look  at  bits  of  the  World  War  Two  Seething  airfield, 
culminating  in  a bat-watch  from  sunset  (c.  9 p.m.)  if  the  animals  play  fair  and  turn  up  in  the  same  place  again  this 
summer! 
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1996/97  PROGRAMME 


Some  items  in  the  new  programme  need  further  explanation  : 

Sunday  9 June:  This  is  to  be  a meeting  open  to  the  public  and  will  be  advertised  around  the  county.  Non-members 
will  be  charged  £1.  Experts  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  walks  starting  at  11  a.m.  and  2 p.m.  and  participants  will  be 
invited  to  join  whichever  subject  group  interests  them. 

Sunday  13  October:  An  introduction  to  fungi  has  been  arranged  by  Tony  Leech  and  Mike  Strong  ( catering  manager 
at  Gresham’s  School  ).  It  will  include  an  introductory  talk,  a foray  into  the  woods,  a wild  mushroom  lunch,  a short 
talk  on  mushroom  cookery,  and  time  for  identification  using  microscopes  in  the  school  biology  lab.  Numbers  will  be 
limited  to  20,  and  a charge  will  be  made  for  the  lunch.  To  book  your  place,  phone  Carol  Haines  (01603  867825). 

The  late  F.  J.  (Jim)  Taylor  Page  1909  - 1995 

The  sad  news  that  Jim  Taylor  Page  had  passed  away  in  Cumbria  at  the  age  of  86,  on  November  8th  1995  came  as  very 
bad  news. 

It  was  he  who  had  breathed  new  life  into  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  during  the  1950s,  started  the 
British  Deer  Society  and  taught  me  biology  at  the  City  of  Norwich  School  in  the  1960s  and  a thousand  other 
important  tasks  during  his  busy  life 

Although  I had  kept  in  touch  with  him  through  his  period  teaching  at  Brighton,  then  on  to  Hay  Bridge  Deer  Museum 
and  his  Field  Study  Centre  at  Askham  in  the  Lake  District,  we  last  saw  him  on  a bright  and  sunny  June  day  in  his 
Penrith  retirement  home  last  summer,  on  our  way  up  to  Scotland.  The  bright  twinkle  in  his  eye  still  burned  brightly, 
though  we  knew  he  had  been  unwell  for  a while.  His  burning  enthusiasm  of  the  day  was  "A  Book  of  Five  Pages"  - 
his  family  history  and  autobiography  which  was  well  underway. 

Who  can  remember  the  distribution  of  Dandelions  on  their  school  playing  field  from  thirty  years  previously?  He 
could;  plus  a million  other  facts!  We  really  shall  miss  him  deeply,  but  remember  him  fondly. 

John  and  Sue  Goldsmith. 

It  is  our  intention  to  write  a longer  obituary  for  the  next  transactions. 

LITTLE  AND  LARGE  - THE  MICROSCOPY  GROUP  MEETS  THE  ASTRONOMICAL 

SOCIETY 

It  is  7.30  p.m..  on  Wednesday  27th  March.  The  microscopy  Group  have  gathered  at  the  Norwich  Observatory  near 
Seething  to  be  entertained  by  colleagues  in  the  Norwich  Astronomical  Society. 

The  sky  is  clear  and  lit  by  a bright  quarter  moon.  Towards  the  west  there  appears  to  be  a star  much  brighter  than  the 
rest  - this  is  the  planet  Venus.  High  above  us  is  the  constellation  known  to  many  as  the  Plough  or  Big  Dipper  and  to 
one  side  of  it  the  Pole  Star. 

Our  attention  is  drawn  to  something  else  that  looks  like  a fuzzy  star  near  to  the  pole  star.  But  it  isn't  a star,  its  a 
comet!  As  luck  would  have  our  meeting  has  coincided  with  a very  good  opportunity  to  see  Comet  Hyukatake  and  we 
are  treated  to  a view  of  it  though  the  Observatory's  30  inch  reflector  telescope. 

Then  we  are  given  a scintillating  lecture  by  Kevin  Wright  comparing  the  efforts  of  amateur  and  professional 
astronomers  to  photograph  comets  and  stars,  distant  galaxies  and  nebulae.  His  slides  include  Hubble  Space 
Telescope  images  down  loaded  from  an  internet  link  to  NASA. 

Afterwards  there  is  time  for  gossip  and  a chance  for  the  worlds  of  the  very  large  and  the  very  small  to  exchange 
views. 


The  Microscopy  Group  arranges  field  trips  and  visits  as  well  as  indoor  meetings  at  the  Castle  Museum  and  Seething. 
If  you  are  interested  then  Tony  Irwin  at  the  Castle  Museum  on  Norwich  223642  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  the  Astronomical  Society  visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  Observatory  on  Friday  evenings. 
Stephen  Livermore. 


NORFOLK  FLORA  PROJECT 


As  it  is  aimed  to  publish  the  New  Flora  of  Norfolk  during  the  late  summer  of  1999,  there  are  only  two  more  full 
seasons  for  recording-this  summer  and  next.  By  the  time  you  read  this,  it  is  hoped  that  the  long  cold  winter  and  early 
spring  will  have  given  way,  and  our  recorders  will  have  been  encouraged  into  the  open  air  once  more.  Each  year 
brings  its  own  surprises,  either  in  the  form  of  plants  found,  or  in  the  actual  numbers  of  species  to  be  found  in  a single 
tetrad. 

1995  brought  us  several  new  records,  notably  the  alien  Conyza  sumatrensis  a relative  of  Canadian  Fleabane,  which 
turned  up  in  Yarmouth,  having  become  common  in  recent  years  in  the  London  area.  Carex  x pscudaxillaris,  the  hybrid 
between  Remote  Sedge  and  False  Fox  Sedge,  found  near  Tyrrel's  Wood  was  new  to  the  county,  and  I was  rather 
bemused  when  I received  19  recording  sheets  from  Paul  and  Ian  Green,  visitors  to  Norfolk  from  Somerset  who  put 
their  week  in  the  county  to  good  use,  to  discover  a long  list  of  hybrid  docks!  I also  received  a hybrid  dock  record  from 
one  of  our  resident  recorders. 

How  many  plants  can  be  found  in  a tetrad?  It  all  depends  on  the  variations  in  habitat.  In  the  far  west  of  the  county, 
on  the  Fens  near  Wisbech,  where  there  is  virtually  no  variation  at  all,  80  to  100  species  is  almost  the  maximum  that 
can  be  expected.  In  the  east,  the  poorest  tetrads  are  likely  to  be  on  the  grazing  levels,  but  even  there  the  number  ought 
to  approach  200.  In  early  July  1995,  two  of  the  east  Norfolk  recording  group  with  permission  to  botanise  on  the 
Aldeby  estate,  covered  the  riverside  itself,  adjacent  marshes  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Hall  itself.  A week  later,  the 
brothers  Green  mentioned  above  covered  much  of  the  rest  of  the  village  within  the  same  tetrad,  and  by  coincidence, 
another  visitor,  from  Surrey  this  time,  actually  stayed  at  Aldeby  Old  Rectory  and  did  some  more  recording.  This 
resulted  in  a staggering  tally  for  a 'midsummer  visit'  of  374  species.  A spring  visit  will  almost  certainly  take  the  total 
above  400.  There  must  be  many  such! 

Are  there  any  'new'  botanists  out  there?  Perhaps  incomers  who  have  not  seen  our  previous  appeals  for  help?  If  you 
would  like  to  do  some  concentrated  botanising  over  the  last  two  seasons  of  our  scheme,  please  contact  me,  Alec  Bull, 
Hillcrest,  East  Tuddenham,  Dereham,  NR20  3JJ  if  you  live  east  of  a line  from  Blakeney  Point  to  Garboldisham,  or  Mrs. 
G.  Beckett,  Bramley  Cottage,  Stanhoe,  King's  Lynn,  PE31  8QF  if  you  live  in  West  Norfolk. 

A MORNING  MEANDER 

Marriott's  Way  has  one  end  of  its  21  miles  at  Hellesdon  and  is  a disused  railway  track.  The  old  Midland  and  Great 
Northern,  affectionately  know  as  the  Muddle  and  Go  Nowhere,  comprise  the  part  as  far  as  Themelthorpe  and  the 
whole  length  of  21  miles  to  Aylsham  is  named  after  William  Marriott  who  was  chief  engineer  and  manager  of  the  M 
and  G N system  for  41  years.  Passenger  traffic  ceased  in  February  1959.  Freight  movements  continued  form  Aylsham 
to  Lenwade  until  1978. 

10  members  enjoyed  a very  pleasant  walk  along  the  old  track  at  Hellesdon  and  Costessey  on  a wonderful  spring 
morning  on  27th  March.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  platform  can  be  seen  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hellesdon 
station,  albeit  somewhat  overgrown. 

Signs  of  spring  were  prominent  with  trees  beginning  to  show  greenery  and  many  birds  singing. 

We  were  successful  in  identifying  29  species  of  bird,  though  there  were  no  surprises.  Normally  the  route  is  quiet  with 
only  a few  people  around,  but  alas  we  hit  a bad  day  as  some  800  pupils  of  Costessey  High  School  were  doing  a 
sponsored  walk.  In  all  my  years  of  going  along  there  I had  never  seen  so  many  people.  To  "avoid  the  crush"  we 
walked  down  Red  Bridge  Lane  and  along  a bank  of  the  small  River  Tud  back  to  Marriott's  way.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  a Water  Vole.  Inspite  of  all  the  youngsters  it  was  agreed  we  had  all  had  a pleasant  time.  In  another  2 
months  or  so  there  will  be  much  of  interest  to  see  by  way  of  wild  flowers  and  butterflies  as  well  as  birds.  If  anybody 
would  like  a stroll  sometime  I will  be  delighted  to  accompany  if  requested.  I look  upon  the  route  we  covered  as  "my 
home  patch",  and  go  there  quite  often.  We  thought  we  may  have  had  an  early  Chiffchaff  but  were  unlucky. 

John  Butcher  01603  743315. 

MEMBERSHIP  FORM 


The  inclosed  membership  form.  If  you  have  a friend  who  is  interested  in  natural  history  and  you  believe  would  like 
to  join  the  Society.  Please  give  the  form  to  them.  More  membership  forms  are  available. 
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ARISTOCRATIC  GASTROPODS 


Two  years  ago  I decided  it  was  time  to  start  studying  gastropods.  I had  the  books  but  several  attempts  at  the  subject 
had  failed,  mainly  because  I was  too  lazy  to  put  in  the  effort  to  leap  the  first  hurdles. 

They  are  a difficult  class  but  experience  gains  you  knowledge  and  that  knowledge  makes  the  going  easier  as  you 
progress. 

I persevered  and  the  result  is  that  I am  now  passionate  about  what  my  wife  unkindly  calls  "blobs  of  gunk!". 

All  living  things  have  their  own  "Jiz",  a bird-watchers  term  I believe,  which  describes  that  remarkable  variety  of 
subtle  differences  which  many  species  exhibit  centered  around  a common  theme.  Gastropods  are  no  exception  and  it 
is  the  knowledge  to  recognize  the  "Jiz"  of  each  species  the  moment  you  see  it  which  gives  the  academic,  almost 
mystical  aura  that  surrounds  the  dedicated  naturalist  in  the  eyes  of  the  layman. 

I did  fairly  well  but  there  was  one  family  which  eluded  me  completely;  the  Testacellidae.  These  are  strange  slugs  with 
a shield-like  vestigial  shell  stuck  to  their  rear  ends  which  live  underground  and  feed  on  worms  and  other 
invertebrates.  According  to  the  books  they  are  very  hard  to  find  which  has  proved  to  be  true. 

In  my  desperation  to  see  one  I advertised  for  specimens  via  Rex  Haney’s  column  in  the  E.D.P.  using  the  illustration 
seen  here.  I had  one  reply  only.  A gentleman  in  Flordon  had  dug  up  two  specimens  of  what  turned  out  to  be 
Testacella  scutulum  from  the  walled  kitchen  garden  of  his  large  country  house.  These  slugs  looked  nothing  like  my 
illustration  which  was  based  on  illustrations  in  other  publications.  I kept  them  and  achieved  some  egg  laying  but 
never  was  lucky  enough  to  observe  their  hunting  techniques. 

I am  a Police  Officer  and  during  one  night  shift  last  autumn  - was  sent  to  a burglar  alarm  activation  in  Ormesby  St. 
Margaret.  In  the  process  of  searching  the  premises,  a large  country  house,  I went  through  the  walled  kitchen  garden. 
There  I saw  a slug  crawling  across  the  ground.  It  was  the  "Jiz"  of  the  animal  which  caught  my  eye  in  the  torchlight.  It 
did  not  quite  fit  any  other  slug  I had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  Testacella  haliotidea,  the  second  of  the  two  Testacellids 
found  in  our  area.  ( Testacella  maugei,  the  third  member  of  the  family  only  occurs  in  the  west  of  Britain.). 

I was  thrilled.  The  owner  of  the  country  residence  probably  thought  I was  insane  but  at  two  o-clock  in  the  morning 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  take  away  the  "blob  of  gunk"  on  the  end  of  my  finger  for  photographing  and  study. 
This  species  actually  fitted  the  illustration  very  well. 

Due  to  their  subterranean  lifestyle  and  sporadic  distribution  the  Testacellids  are  clearly  overlooked  and  under- 
recorded. I would  love  to  hear  of,  and  visit  other  sites  for  these  creatures  and  am  always  grateful  for  specimens 
(which  will  be  treated  as  royalty). 

The  Testacellids  reputedly  favour  well  manured  soil  which  clearly  provides  them  with  their  prey.  I wonder  if  they  are 
in  fact  an  Aristocratic  Gastropod,  living  in  walled,  kitchen  gardens  in  the  great  houses  of  England  as  their  preferred 
habitat.  Let's  bring  them  down  a peg  or  two  by  finding  some  in  a less  high-brow  location. 

Garth  Coupland. 
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WAXWINGS 


As  I write,  at  the  end  of  March,  it  is  obvious  that  this  winter  has  been  the  best  for  sighting  of  waxwings  for  many 
years. 

Looking  at  my  personal  records  a party  of  20  or  so  were  near  the  Asda  store  in  Norwich  in  1991  and  the  last  I saw 
prior  to  this  year  were  4 at  Eaton  on  21st  April  1992.  There  have  been  only  16  irruption<s  in  the  last  50  years,  with  the 
biggest  in  1965/66.  Perhaps  when  the  statistics  are  known  1996  will  surpass  this. 

In  1985  there  was  a single  Waxwing  in  Old  Costessey  during  early  January  which  was  found  dead  about  a week  after 
being  first  seen.  Twitchers  descended  to  obtain  the  "year  tick".  I wrote  about  this  particular  bird  and  Waxwings  in 
general  in  an  article  for  "Costessey  News"  and  was  subsequently  requested  by  the  editor  to  contribute  a monthly 
article  on  Nature.  Each  winter  I asked  for  sighting  of  Waxwings  anywhere  to  be  reported  and  just  recently  this  has 
brought  quite  a deluge  of  calls  - 26  in  fact.  Numbers  have  been  between  1,  in  a garden  all  day  on  29th  February  and 
200  in  a tree  on  24th  February.  The  lady  in  reporting  200  stated  she  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were.  She  checked  at  the  library  where  she  works  I suggested  she  will  probably  see  nothing  like  it 
again!  I saw  27  in  a tree  in  Notcutt’s  car  park  on  Daniels  Road,Norwich  and  my  total  between  9th  February  and  24th 
March  is  140  in  8 different  sightings.  Again  looking  at  my  records  I see  that  since  I saw  my  first  one  I have  totalled 
over  the  years  only  50  - until  now. 

I think  the  Waxwing  is  probably  my  favourite  bird,  though  I am  very  fond  of  the  Swift.  I never  tire  of  watching  the 
latters  wonderful  flight.  Unfortunately  neither  are  here  permanently,  one  occasionally  in  winter  and  the  other 
basically  for  3 months  of  high  summer. 

John  Butcher. 


THOMPSON  COMMON  - POOL  FROGS  - REQUEST  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


I have  had  a very  helpful  response  to  my  request,  in  Natterjack  No  51,  to  borrow  photographs  but  more  are  still 
needed.  Some  members  may  have  not  responded  because  I forgot  to  include  my  name  and  address  or  telephone 
number  with  the  original  request  so  this  time  they  are  given  below.  If  you  have  any  photographs  (slides  or  prints)  of 
Thompson  pool  frogs. 

Please  contact  me:  John  Buckley,  77,  Janson  Road,  Shirley,  Southampton  SO!5  5GL  Tel:  01703  782966. 


MEMBERSHIP  RENEWALS 


Members  who  pay  by  cheque  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  fell  due  on  1st  April,  1996. 
Current  rates  are  £10  for  ordinary  and  family  members  and  £15  for  affiliated  groups. 

Please  make  cheques  payable  to  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society  and  send  them  to: 

D.  I.  Richmond  From: 

42,  Richmond  Rise,  Address: 

Reepham,  

Norfolk.  NR10  4LS  
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Earth-star. 


During  a recent  Tetrad  Flora  meeting  at  Norton  Subcourse  on  March  2nd,  I found  three  small  earth-stars  on  a bank 
beneath  a hawthorn  hedge.  Alec  Bull  suggested  the  earth-star  could  be  the  Crowned  Earth-star  Geastrum  coronatum 
and  this  is  also  the  conclusion  I arrived  at  after  checking  in  Phillips  (1981).  It  was,  however,  marked  as  rare  in  this 
book  so  I sought  confirmation  from  Tony  Leech,  who  remembered  a paper  on  "Earth-stars"  by  Ted  Ellis  (1981)  in  the 
Transactions.  In  this  paper  it  was  stated  that  this  particular  earth-star  was  "one  of  our  commoner  species,  to  be  found 
under  hawthorns  on  hedge-banks  and  under  conifers".  Tony  also  had  at  hand  a copy  of  a recent  Kew  publication  on 
the  group.  This  book  contained  10km  square  UK  distribution  maps  which  showed  east  Norfolk  and  particularly  the 
triangular  area  formed  between  Norwich,  Gt.  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  to  be  well  favoured.  It  appears  to  be  a case  of 
locally  common,  nationally  rare  - yet  another  small  jewel  for  Norfolk. 

Ellis,  E.A.  (1981)  NNNS  Transactions  Vol.  25  (4)  Earth-stars  (Geastraceae)  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Phillips,  Roger  (1981)  Mushrooms  and  other  fungi  ofGt.  Britain  and  Europe. 

Pegler,  D.N.  Laessoe,  T.  and  Spooner  B.M.  (1995)  British  Puffballs,  Earthstars  and  Stinkhoms. 


Francis  Farrow. 


Reminiscences. 


After  the  AGM  (March  21st),  listening  to  Ken  Durrant's  trip  down  memory  lane,  I got  to  musing  on  the  slow  foggy 
drive  back  to  Sheringham  about  some  of  my  "magical  moments".  Of  course  my  memories  are  not  back  to  the 
nostalgic  30's  and  40's  but  being  a child  with  early  natural  history  interests  I do  recall  what  seems  to  be  another  world 
- the  late  50's  and  early  60's.  At  this  time  tall  holly  and  hawthorn  hedges  held  Red-backed  Shrikes,  Nightjars  and 
Stone  Curlews  nested  around  the  Cromer-Holt  ridge  and  Snipe  raised  their  dark  brown  young  on  Beeston  Bog.  Red 
Squirrels  were  abundant  in  the  woods  and  a Duck-billed  Platypus  was  found  on  Sheringham  beach.  Yes,  I did  say 
Duck-billed  Platypus.  It  was  dead  of  course,  but  so  unmistakable  as  it  laid  on  the  strand-line  - about  two  feet  long, 
close  dark  brown  fur,  webbed  feet  and  that  broad,  flat  diagnostic  "bill".  I remember  it  clearly,  as  if  it  was  only 
yesterday,  as  my  sister  (12)  and  I (10)  stared  in  astonishment.  No  camera  to  record  the  sighting  and  no  "naturalist" 
contact  to  show  - next  day  it  was  gone.  I suspect  it  was  an  animal  destined  for  a European  Zoo  that  had  died  in  transit 
and  subsequently  been  thrown  overboard.  Such  memories  are  vivid  but  without  continuous  record  keeping  of  the 
common  things  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  what  is  common.  To-day  we  have  the  plight  of  the  "common 
birds",  the  Skylark,  the  Tree  Sparrow  and  the  Reed  Bunting  etc.  I could  add  that  locally  we  also  seem  to  have  lost  the 
Stock  Dove,  Lesser  Redpoll  and  Willow  tit.  Such  "disappearances"  are  not  noted  suddenly  - it  is  only  when  we  check 
our  notebooks  recording  our  observations  over  familiar  walks  that  we  become  aware  that  certain  things  are  no  longer 
listed.  Even  in  the  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  the  Norfolk  Bird  Atlas  these  changes  are  apparent  - what  of  the 
next  10,  20  or  50  years  - hopefully  Wildlife  2000  will  help  future  generations  to  be  even  more  "protective"  of  a wide 
group  of  Norfolk's  flora  and  fauna. 

Francis  Farrow. 

Dear  Colin, 

Why  not  make  a regular  feature  of  personal  memories  "Down  Memory  Lane '-  a note  of  some  bygone  natural  history 
event  that  has  stayed  with  you  since  childhood  or  later.  It  could  put  the  natter  back  in  "The  Natterjack"  . 

Francis. 


Dear  Francis, 

I think  this  is  a very  good  idea.  It  would  help  with  small  articles  when  there  is  space  that  needs  to  be  used  in 
Natterjack.  I would  like  some  Memories  of  when  meadows  were  very  species  rich,  full  of  fragrant  flowers.  Also  to 
know  more  about  the  past  members  would  be  very  interesting.  Also  as  they  are  memories  I could  use  them  when 
there  is  space  and  it  would  be  handy. 

Thankyou  Colin. 

Please  send  items  for  August  Natterjack  before  1st  July  to  Coliti  Dack 
12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dereham,  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 

If  you  have  any  items  for  "Down  MemoryLane  " please  do  let  us  all  read  them.  I am 
certain  other  members  will  enjoy  them. 
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1996/7  PROGRAMME 

Places  are  still  available  for  the  'Introduction  to  Fungi'  meeting  at  Gresham's  School  on  Sunday 
13th  October.  It  will  include  an  introductory  talk,  a foray  into  the  woods,  a wild  mushroom  lunch, 
a short  talk  on  mushroom  cookery,  and  time  for  identification  using  microscopes  in  the  school 
biology  lab.  A small  charge  will  be  made  for  the  lunch.  Phone  Carol  Haines  (01603  867825)  to 
book  a place. 


SUNDAY  AUGUST  ll*h 

Field  Meeting  at  Brampton  Wood,  near  Huntingdon 
Meet  at  11am  at  the  reserve  entrance.  Grid.  Ref.  TL  185698. 

Leader  Rex  Haney. 

The  wood,  which  is  a Wildlife  Trust  reserve,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Al,  Just  south  of  the  Al/ 
A14  junction.  [NB:  The  A14  is  the  old  A60411 

Visitors  arriving  on  the  Al  from  the  south  should  continue  northwards  for  about  1.5  miles 
beyond  the  Buckden  roundabout  and  turn  left  on  to  a very  narrow  road  just  before  a narrow 
bridge  crosses  the  Al.  Look  for  BPGS  signs.  The  entrance  to  the  wood,  with  a small  car  park,  is 
about  a mile  along  this  road  on  the  right.  There  is  no  access  from  the  southbound  carriageway 
of  the  Al,  and  visitors  from  the  north  or  arriving  on  the  A14  from  the  east  must  continue  to  the 
Buckden  roundabout  to  pick  up  the  northbound  carriageway.  Visitors  arriving  on  the  A14  from 
the  west  can  reach  the  wood  more  easily  via  the  villages  of  Ellington  and  Grafham.  Look  for 
BPGS  signs  in  Grafham. 

Brampton  Wood  is  the  second  largest  area  of  ancient  woodland  in  Cambridgeshire  and  much  of  it 
is  at  least  900  years  old.  The  wood  contains  a wide  range  of  flora  and  should  give  us  a good  yield 
of  galls. 

Further  details  from  Rex  Haney  on  01603  860042 
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Questions  and  Answers  regarding  Wildlife  2000,  The  Newsletter 


Have  you  read  your  copy?  Or  did  you  say, 

" More  paper!  I'll  put  this  to  one  side  and  look  at  it  later."  If  so,  can  you  still  find  it? 

" What's  it  all  about  anyway?  How  does  it  affect  me?"  Read  the  first  two  pages  which  set 
out  clearly  and  precisely  why  we  have  embarked  upon  this  huge  project,  why  it  is  so  important 
and  why  we  need  to  spread  the  word  as  widely  and  as  soon  as  possible 

"Why  send  the  Wildlife  2000  Newsletter  in  a separate  mailing?"  The  year  2000  looms  ever 
nearer  and  if  we  are  to  reach  our  target  we  must  make  full  use  of  the  remainder  of  this  season. 
We  could  not  afford  to  wait  till  the  August  mailing. 

"Who  is  being  circulated?"  All  members  of  the  Society,  members  of  specialist  groups  and 
known  individual  recorders.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  been  missed  out,  please  let  us 
know  immediately. 

"How  often  will  the  Newsletter  be  published?"  Hopefully,  every  three  months.  But  after  issue 
No.2,  because  of  the  costs  involved,  you  will  not  automatically  receive  a copy.  Issue  No.  2 will 
include  a return  slip  for  you  to  request  further  editions.  We  hope  to  make  the  complete  set  a 
useful  reference  work  in  its  own  right. 

Do  take  part  in  the  project.  We  need  every  pair  of  eyes  and  every  record  and  it  would  be  a shame 
not  to  be  involved,  in  however  small  a way,  in  the  most  exciting  recording  scheme  ever  organised 
by  your  Society. 

Rex  Haney,  Chairman. 


THE  ELM  IN  NORFOLK 

The  wholesale  death  of  elms  over  the  past  30  years  from  Dutch  Elm  Disease  has  been  a severe  loss 
to  the  Norfolk  landscape  as  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles.  Elm  is  still  plentiful  in  the  countryside 
as  it  regenerates  freely  from  suckers  but  once  it  reaches  a certain  size  it  succumbs  to  the  disease 
again.  However  disease  resistant  Wych  and  Smooth-leaved  Elm  trees  have  been  found  in  Kent, 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere  and  there  is  now  an  effort  to  try  and  take  cuttings  from  these  few 
remaining  specimens  which  remain. 

I believe  we  should  extend  this  work  to  Norfolk  and  as  a first  step  I would  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  records  from  members.  As  a minimum  I would  like  to  have  the  map  reference  and 
description  of  the  locality  but  identification  to  species  would  be  helpful  as  well.  This  would  be  the 
first  stage  in  producing  an  inventory  in  the  same  way  as  Eric  Rogers  did  for  the  Black  Poplar  a 
few  years  ago.  Hopefully  then  we  can  then  start  to  develop  a programme  for  taking  cuttings. 

Peter  Lambley 

The  Cottage,  Elsing  Road,  Lyng,  Norwich,  NR9  5RR. 
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BIRDING  AT  BLAKENEY 


One  of  the  risks  in  organising  a programme  of  field  trips  more  than  a year  in  advance  is  that  by 
the  time  the  trip  takes  place  conditions  can  have  changed  drastically. 

A walk  I led  at  Benacre  had  to  be  curtailed  because  the  sea  had  breached  the  shingle  bank  and  we 
could  not  go  on  to  the  Kessingland  pits.  A previous  walk,  from  Burnham  Overy  Staithe,  took 
place  in  thick  mist. 

Perhaps  someone  was  dropping  hints  but  I persevered.  More  than  a year  ago  I offered  to  lead  a 
walk  from  Cley  Beach  car  park  to  Blakeney  Point  on  12th  May  1996.  Little  did  I know  that  on  19th 
February,  1996,  the  sea  would  devastate  the  whole  area.  I had  envisaged  that  we  would  reach  the 
point  because  the  walk  along  the  mostly  grassy  path  on  the  channel  side  of  the  bank  was  fairly 
comfortable  going. 

The  sea  changed  all  that.  On  12th  May,  that  grassy  path  was  under  a foot  of  shingle.  Progress 
was  slow  and  tiring  - two  forward,  one  back!  We  got  no  farther  than  the  "Halfway  House"  but 
lunch  on  a nearby  sandy  hump  overlooking  the  mudflats  and  the  channel  was  a sheer  delight. 
Bold  wheatears  approached  within  feet  of  us.  Linnets  sang  from  the  scrub.  Out  on  the  mud  were 
waders  by  the  hundred  - grey  plovers  in  their  glorious  black  and  white  breeding  plumage,  bar- 
tailed godwits,  some  beginning  to  take  on  their  summer  chestnut  hue,  ringed  plovers,  dunlin, 
knot,  redshank,  oystercatchers,  and  looking  as  elegant  in  flight  as  on  the  ground  the  occasional 
pair  of  avocets.  Among  the  duck  in  the  channel  were,  perhaps  surprisingly,  gadwall.  Sandwich, 
common  and  little  terns  were  constantly  on  the  move  in  their  increasingly  difficult  hunt  for  food. 

Assistant  secretary  John  Butcher  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  do  a sponsored  bird  watch  in  aid 
of  cancer  research.  With  more  than  a dozen  extra  pairs  of  eyes  to  help  him,  his  tally  for  the  day 
was  35  - and  that  did  not  include  the  dead  birds.  Casualties  of  the  storm  included  a gannet,  a 
kittiwake,  a scoter  and  several  guillemots. 

A sad  sight  - but  there  was  cheering  evidence  of  how  nature  can  recover  with  remarkable  speed. 
The  sea-driven  shingle  which  had  obliterated  much  of  the  bank's  plantlife  was  showing  large 
patches  of  bright  green.  Sea  sandwort  Honkmya  peploides  was  thrusting  its  way  up  to  the  surface 
from  possibly  several  feet  down  and  in  places  was  already  in  flower.  So  too  was  sea  campion 
Silene  maritima.  Also  forcing  their  way  to  the  surface  were  sea  holly  Eryngium  maritimum,  yellow- 
horned poppy  Glaucium  flavum  and  the  seemingly  indestructible  shrubby  seabite  Suaeda  vera,  the 
older  plants  of  which  were  still  looking  brown  and  battered  after  their  dunking  in  sea  water. 

For  some  of  us  the  day  ended  with  a mini-twitch:  a red-necked  phalarope,  obligingly  feeding  in  a 
dyke  on  the  NWT's  Cley  Marsh  reserve  that  was  clearly  visible  from  the  shingle  bank. 

David  Pauli. 


TRANSACTIONS  1997 

I would  be  interested  in  receiving  papers  for  consideration  for  publication  the  Transactions  in  the 
next  few  months.  The  deadline  is  January  31st. 

Peter  Lambley 
Editor 

The  Cottage,  Elsing  Road,  Lyng,  Norwich,  NR9  5RR. 
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GRASS  SNAKES  AT  BUXTON  HEATH 


On  Saturday  20th  April  1996,  the  Buxton  Heath  Wildlife  Group  held  one  of  its  regular  task  days  to 
clear  some  birch  and  willow  regrowth  from  the  all-important  valley  mire. 

It  was  a lovely,  sunny  day  and  in  the  course  of  our  work  we  saw  an  Orange  Underwing  Moth 
Archiearis  parthenias  and  Brimstone  Gonepteryx  rhamni  and  Peacock  Inachis  io  butterflies.  On  the 
surface  of  the  stream  were  Pond  Skaters  Gerris  lacustris  and  Water  Crickets  Velia  caprai. 

An  afternoon  walk  to  the  northern  part  of  the  site  revealed  Green  Tiger  Beetles  Cicindela  campestris 
on  the  sandy  paths.  Willow  Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus  and  Chiffchaffs  P.collybita. 

We  walked  lightly  towards  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site,  hoping  to  find  an  Adder  basking  on 
the  embankment.  We  found  no  such  Adder,  but  were  amazed  to  find  two  Grass  Snakes  Natrix 
natrix.  Unfortunately,  the  reptiles  were  soon  aware  of  our  presence  and  slipped  into  cover. 

We  waited  some  time  but  the  snakes  were  too  apprehensive  to  reappear,  resulting  in  no 
photographic  evidence  of  our  sighting.  This  was  frustrating  as  I had  been  searching  Buxton  Heath 
for  Grass  Snakes  since  my  five-year  involvement  with  the  site  began,  concentrating  on  the  frog- 
rich  valley  mire.  Therefore  it  was  somewhat  ironic  that  our  discovery  was  made  on  a far-flung 
boundary  of  the  site. 

Sadly,  we  have  not  encountered  these  reptiles  since,  so  were  they  merely  passing  through?  The 
nearest  Ken  Durrant  has  recorded  them  to  our  site  is  Haveringland.  A small  specimen  was 
removed  from  the  Marsham  Arms  public  house  last  autumn  by  landlord  Nigel  Bradley  ! 

Finally,  if  anyone  has  records  of  Grass  Snakes  or  anything  else  seen  during  visits  to  the  Heath,  I 
would  be  most  grateful  for  a copy  for  our  sightings  database. 

Colin  Penny,  68  Lloyd  Road,  Taverham,  Norwich,  NR8  6LN.  Tel.  01603  867981. 

WHAT  A YEAR 

1995  may  well  be  remembered  by  naturalists  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  many  years, 
especially  when  one  recalls  the  summer  months  when  the  influx  of  rare  dragonflies  and 
butterflies  caused  so  much  excitement  for  so  many  of  us. 

Record  books  were  filled  with  new  observations  in  many  branches  of  natural  history. 

It  was  the  kind  of  year  that  all  naturalists  pray  for  but,  unfortunately,  only  turn  up  on  rare 
occasions.  Personally,  I became  so  used  to  recording  new  or  abundant  species  that  I became  very 
frustrated  in  autumn  when  looking  for  species  of  fungi,  they  just  weren't  there.  In  the  various 
locations  that  I regularly  visit,  where  many  species  are  usually  so  abundant,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  any  specimens  at  all  of  certain  species.  I never  saw  for  example,  a single  specimen  of  the 
death  cap  all  through  the  season  and  many  other  species  were  also  missing  from  my  notebooks.  I 
realize  of  course  that  the  prolonged  summer  conditions  that  extended  well  into  the  fungi  season, 
may  well  account  for  the  absence  of  many  species,  but  what  an  anti-climax  after  such  a summer. 

I suppose  like  many  other  naturalists,  I just  wanted  it  to  go  on  and  on. 

Tony  Brown. 
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REMINISCENCES  (Natterjacks  at  Reedham.) 


My  early  childhood  was  lived  during  the  late  1950s  at  Reedham,  that  small  village  perched  atop 
the  sandy  bluffs  that  formed  the  edge  of  the  ancient  Yare  estuary. 

Until  the  age  of  seven  I had  never  seen  a Common  Toad.  The  only  toads  in  Reedham  were 
Natterjacks  which  I could  find  almost  anywhere  but  particularly  under  "Mr.  Brown's  doorstep,"  a 
sheet  of  thick  steel  at  the  back  of  the  Post  Office. 

My  Father  and  I sunk  a sink  in  the  garden  and  surrounded  it  with  wire  netting  for  the  keeping  of 
Frogs  and  Natterjacks.  One  day  a Grass  Snake  broke  in  and  consumed  one  of  the  inmates  of  my 
"froadery".  Due  to  the  large  bulge  caused  by  the  unhappy  occupant  of  the  snake's  stomach  the 
intruder  could  not  then  escape  through  the  wire  thus  demonstrating  the  total  lack  of  forward 
planning  in  the  herpetological  brain! 

I placed  the  snake  in  a bucket  to  show  my  Great  Aunt,  due  to  arrive  from  Glasgow  that  evening. 
She  subsequently  wished  she  had  not  arrived  at  all.  As  I proudly  showed  her  my  captured 
serpent  her  city-dweller's  revulsion  at  such  beasts  was  increased  tenfold  as  the  snake  regurgitated 
a large  Natterjack  right  before  her  eyes. 

I found  my  first  Common  Toad,  a large  red,  brown  female,  in  the  swimming  pool  of  a prep' 
school  chum  called  Jewson  who  lived  at  Mulbarton.  She  was  added  to  my  collection  which  was 
now  housed  in  Pater's  greenhouse.  On  returning  from  school  one  day  I was  furious  to  learn  that 
some  T.V.  people  had  taken  one  of  my  Natterjacks  for  making  a film  about  witchcraft.  My  fury 
turned  to  contempt  when  I found  my  prize  Common  Toad  missing  and  all  Natterjacks  accounted 
for.  Frantic  phone  calls  to  Dick  Bagnall-Oakley,  the  T.V.  people's  scientific  advisor  revealed  that 
the  filming  had  been  completed  before  the  mistake  was  realised.  They  clearly  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  the  deception  because  the  stand-in  remained  the  star! 

I will  never  forgive  my  parents  for  not  allowing  me  to  see  my  Toad  on  television.  Nor  will  I 
forgive  those  T.V.  people  who  brought  my  Toad  home  in  an  emaciated  condition  accompanied  by 
an  equally  emaciated  small  "Lizard".  Apparently  the  derision  in  my  voice  as  I informed  them  that 
the  "Lizard"  was  a newt  was  undisguised. 

They  paid  me  one  guinea  for  my  services  which  I spent  on  having  a dead  weasel  stuffed  by 
Pettitts  of  Reedham.  I still  have  that  weasel  but  sadly  the  last  Natterjack  in  Reedham  was  seen  in 
1962 

Garth  Coupland. 


WILD  FLOWERS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA 

This  book,  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  autumn,  developed  from  an  original  intention  to  seek 
to  publish  a selection  from  my  many  wildflower  colour  slides  taken  in  the  region  over  a period  of 
some  seventeen  years.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Wildlife  Trusts  are  associated  in  promoting  the 
planned  special  limited  edition,  which  aims  to  interest  readers  with  a developing  or  newly- 
awakened  interest  in  our  region's  wild  flowers  - especially  the  'ordinary  members'  of  the  East 
Anglian  trusts  and  natural  history  societies  - rather  than  primarily  the  most  advanced  botanists. 
In  addition  to  some  description  of  a large  selection  of  wild  flowers,  their  habitats  and  (where  they 
may  be  safely  revealed)  some  representative  sites  in  the  region,  the  book  also  touches  on  the 
plants'  traditional  culinary  and  medicinal  uses,  their  part  in  traditional  lore  and  significance  of 
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their  scientific  and  alternative  common  or  local  names,  especially  where  there  is  a strong  East 
Anglian  connection.  A number  of  line  drawings  add  variety  to  the  many  photographic 
illustrations.  I am  grateful  to  the  Society  for  allowing  me  to  bring  the  book  to  the  attention  of 
fellow-members  by  means  of  the  publisher's  order  from  enclosed  with  this  issue  of  Natterjack: 
further  forms  may  be  obtained  from  me  on  (01603)  810327. 

Stephen  Martin. 

SYNANTHROPIC  EVOLUTION  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT  ? 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  Africa,  even  aviphobes  such  as  myself,  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of 
Marabou  Storks.  They  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  identified,  and  their  favourite  habitat  - the 
rubbish  dump  - is  widespread  and,  providing  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction,  easily  located. 

Presumably  they  do  have  a more  natural  habitat,  but  they  seem  to  be  much  commoner  in  and 
around  rubbish  tips  than  anywhere  else;  they  have  moved  successfully  in  on  man’s  territory;  they 
have  become  a synanthropic  species. 

In  Britain  the  Black  Headed  Gull  occupies  a somewhat  similar  niche.  However,  some  recent 
observations  suggest  that  the  familiar  Larus  ridibundus  may  be  about  to  encounter  some 
competition  for  the  role  of  urban  avian  scavenger,  by  a bird  of  distinctly  more  Marabou  like 
dimensions  and  appearance.  The  Heron. 

Every  morning,  whilst  walking  our  dogs,  I pass  a public  litter  bin  which  sits  on  the  banks  of  the 
great,  grey-green,  greasy,  Gaywood  River,  in  King's  Lynn.  On  two  occasions  recently  I have  seen 
a Heron  having  a good  old  delve  about  amongst  the  contents  of  the  bin. 

Are  these  the  first  signs  of  a major  niche  adjustment?  Can  we  expect  the  skies  of  our  cities  to  be 
darkened  soon  by  sieges  of  Herons,  winging  their  way  towards  the  dump? 

Remember,  you  read  it  first  in  the  pages  of  the  Natterjack. 

Robin  Stevenson. 

While  typeing  in  Robin's  article  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  was  the  Heron  attracted  to  the 
rubbish  in  the  first  place  by  mice  and  rats  that  were  feeding  there? 

Colin. 


Please  send  items  for  November  Natterjack  before  1st  October. 

To  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dereham,  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 

If  you  have  any  items  for  "Down  Memory  Lane " please  do  let  us  all  read  them.  I am 
certain  other  members  will  enjoy  them. 
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BEESTON  REGIS  COMMON  SSSI  SHERINGHAM 


An  award  has  been  made  by  English  Nature  to  the 
Beeston  Common  Management  Team  for 
outstanding  management  of  Beeston  Regis  common. 
North  Norfolk.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  award 
has  been  issued  in  the  county. 

The  common  has  been  maintained  by  a small  party 
of  volunteers  for  the  past  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  metallic  rubbish  and  some  thirty  acres  of 
bracken  have  been  cleared,  with  gorse  and  brambles 
which  were  closing  in  on  the  bog.  The  result  is  now 
an  area  of  approximately  sixty  acres  rich  in  flora  and 
fauna.  Thirteen  species  of  British  orchids  have  been 
recorded  in  recent  years,  some  in  their  thousands. 
Each  season  now  four  hundred  flowering  plants  can 
be  found,  many  of  them  very  local,  resulting  in  many 
visiting  botanists  each  year  from  other  counties. 
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SLzoard  1996 

English  Nature  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
outstanding  achievement  of 

HctsUn  CtMOMCH  /UanagimcHi 

in  the  management  of 

^ftrlttqham  a hi  'fte.isteh  C-emmoh 

I’he  Earl  of  Cranbrook, 
Chairman  of  English  Nature 
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Nine  species  of  Dragonflies  breed  in  the  main  pond,  T 

, , . , , . . . 1 he  National  SSSI  Management  Award  Certificate 

twenty  eight  species  of  Butterflies  have  been 

recorded  in  recent  years  many  of  them  breeding  on  " |rs  or  or  o 

the  site.  One  night  last  year  one  hundred  and  forty  different  moths  were  noted  in  three 

hours  with  the  light  traps. 


The  common  is  an  open  one  with  free  access,  many  well  worn  paths  cross  the  area.  There 
is  also  a handy  lay-by  near  the  entrance  for  visiting  cars. 


Ken  Durrant. 
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TWO  NATIVE  ORCHID  VARIETIES  IN  NORFOLK 


Norfolk  probably  has  more  sites  and  larger  concentrations  of  Marsh  Helleborine,  Epipactis  palustris  than  any  other 
area  of  similar  size  in  Britain  or  for  that  matter  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  Marsh  Helleborine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  56  species  of  wild  orchid  and  resembles  a miniature 
Cymbidium.  The  form  Var.  ochroleuca  is  uncommon  and  lacks  the  red-brown  pigments  in  the  stem,  ovary  and  flower 
which  are  a pale  yellowish-green,  the  inner  flower  segments  and  lip  remaining  white. 

I spent  several  seasons  searching  for  this  form  concentrating  on  Beeston  Common  and  the  damp  dune  slacks  between 
Holkham  and  Burnham  Overy  Staithe  but  without  success.  In  1989  Ken  Durrant  took  me  to  Foulden  Common  where 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  past  but  to  our  dismay  the  small  area  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  a maintenance  bonfire. 
Fortunately  we  found  4 spikes,  3 in  perfect  flower  growing  amongst  Common  Reed,  Phrogmites  australis,  on  the 
Common  far  removed  from  the  original  site. 

Beeston  Common  has  been  transformed  by  extensive  conservation  work  and  last  year  Ken  phoned  me  to  say  that  two 
spikes  of  E.  palustris  var.  ochroleuca  had  been  found  there.  This  year  two  further  locations  were  found  making  a total 
of  11  spikes  all  growing  amongst  Phragmites  which  come  up  as  a result  of  scrub  clearance. 

In  July  1987  Ken  phoned  me  to  look  at  a picotee  form  Common-Spotted  Orchid  which  he  had  photographed  but  the 
following  day  it  was  no  longer  there.  The  same  happened  in  1988  but  by  the  time  I got  there  Ken  had  met  a young 
lady  with  a bunch  of  flowers  and  this  rarity  was  amongst  them.  It  did  not  reappear  the  next  or  following  years. 

Another  call  from  Ken  this  year.  He  had  a photo  of  a similar  plant  taken  earlier  in  the  week  and  given  to  him.  After 
several  attempts  to  locate  it  we  were  finally  successful  but  the  inflorescence  had  gone  apart  from  two  or  three 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike. 

In  1991  this  very  rare  form  of  Common  Spotted  orchid  was  granted  variety  status  Dactylorhiza  fuchsii  var  rhodochila.  It 
differs  from  the  typical  D.  fuchsii  as  follows:  leaves  rather  more  heavily  spotted,  the  lip  marked  with  a broad  central 
reddish  - purple  area  with  paler  edges  in  place  of  dots  and  small  lines. 

The  Beeston  Common  specimen  is  an  extreme  example  with  leaves  suffused  on  the  upper  surfaces  with  purple  and 
the  whole  lip  a rich  dark  purple  without  a pale  margin. 

John  Oxenford. 

SOME  MORE-OR-LESS  NOTABLE  RECORDS  FROM  WELLS 

On  2nd  February,  the  large  numbers  of  Fieldfares  which  had  arrived  very  late  at  last  found  the  Sea  Buckthorn  berries. 
I have  never  seen  the  bushes  so  crowded!  Meanwhile,  a handsome  male  Scaup  had  joined  the  Mergansers  and 
Goldeneye  at  the  Quay.  Others  subsequently  appeared  on  Abraham's  Bosom. 

The  big  (4.5m  OD)  tides  on  the  19th  February  were  accompanied  by  nearly  48  hours  of  N.E.  gale.  The  marsh  litter 
piled  up  along  Warham  Greens  was  even  deeper  than  that  which  was  brought  in  by  the  1978  surge.  It  will  be  a long 
time  before  it  is  dissipated. 

On  the  31st  March,  23  Hares  were  in  one  field  near  Fiddler's  Hill.  It  seems  that  they  are  doing  better  in  intensively- 
farmed  East  Anglia  than  in  their  more  traditional  strongholds.  Also  near  Fiddler's  Hill,  on  the  23rd  June,  I heard  a 
Quail.  I was  quite  pleased,  having  failed  to  hear  one  in  England  previously.  Cycling  round  the  next  corner,  I was 
even  more  amazed  to  see  it,  taking  off  in  front  of  me  and  flying  across  the  road. 

On  the  next  day,  my  wife  Eleanor  found  two  plants  of  Moonwort  within  Wells  parish.  This  weird  fern,  related  to 
Adder's  Tongue,  has  appeared  only  sporadically  in  Norfolk.  Strangely  enough,  they  were  only  about  50  yards  from 
the  Crested  Buckler  Fern  which  I first  found  four  years  ago.  This  species  is  very  scarce  away  from  the  Broads. 

To  crown  the  year  (so  far),  a Swallowtail  butterfly  (the  Society's  symbol,  in  case  you've  forgotten),  appeared  in  our 
garden  in  Wells  town  on  the  26th  August.  It  briefly  joined  the  Red  Admirals,  Painted  Ladies,  Peacocks  and  Small 
Tortoiseshells  feeding  on  a Buddleia.  Ken  Durrant  tells  me  that  there  have  been  a few  such  wanderings  reported,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a remarkable  event  some  30  miles  away  from  their  normal  stamping-  (perhaps  flitting-  would  be 
better)  grounds! 


Paul  Banham. 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

To  have  ones  home  in  the  head  of  a reed  on  a Norfolk  fen  must  be  like  living  on  the  ultimate  fairground  ride. 
Battered  by  storms  and  gales  this  fragile  abode  somehow  survives.  In  large  areas  of  fen  such  as  found  at 
Woodbastwick  these  reed  head  residences  form  veritable  spider  cities  in  the  air. 

During  mid  July  I entered  this  city  in  search  of  Marpissa.  I had  hunted  for  this  spider  for  several  years  without  success 
and  after  an  hour  of  opening  reed  head  retreats  and  egg  sacs  I became  despondent.  I was  beset  by  the  dreadful 
Haematopta  pluvialis,  the  Cleg,  and  the  search  was  becoming  unpleasant  under  the  beating  sun. 

I had  increased  my  knowledge  of  the  residents  considerably.  I noted  how  different  spider  species  used  the  dry  reed 
heads  and  each  species'  accomodation  had  a different  look  and  feel  to  it. 

The  marshland  orb  weaver  Larinioides  cornutus  has  a "fat,  untidy"  retreat.  Clubonia  phragmitis  a "tight,  crisp,  long"  egg 
sac.  The  black  and  red  H ypomma  bituberculatum  forms  its  retreat  in  a more  "loose"  fashion  while  the  Crab  Spiders 
Xysticus  cristatus  and  Xysticus  ulmi  were  unexpected  in  this  high  - rise  community.  But  no  Marpissa. 

I turned  my  attentions  to  an  upturned  rubber  dinghy  by  the  wooden  lookout  tower.  There  I found  huge  numbers  of 
Z ora  spinimana  and  was  pleased  to  find  the  Jumping  Spider  Salticus  cingulatus  dining  on  an  aphid  on  the  tower 
restaurant.  Grass  Snakes,  Swallowtails  and  Marsh  Harriers  eased  the  frustration  of  not  discovering  Marpissa. 

One  last  search  before  leaving  found  me  opening  a reed  head.  A Clubonia  Spider  dropped  to  the  ground  but  there, 
staring  at  me  with  two  headlamp  eyes  sporting  incredibly  white,  hairy  palps  was  a face  that  set  my  heart  thumping. 
A light  squeeze  and  Britain's 
largest  Salticid  or  Jumping  Spider, 

Marpissa  radiata  dropped  into  my 
glass  tube.  Only  fellow  naturalists 
would  understand  how  adrenalin 
can  be  made  to  flow  on  the  finding 
of  a rare,  and  long  searched  for 
species. 

Marpissa  radiata,  by  all  accounts  is 
rare,  being  confined  to  East 
Anglian  Reedbeds.  I kept  this  one 
for  a while  to  observe  it.  Place  a 
fly  in  its  cage  and  it  will  turn  its 
large  eyes  towards  the  prey  and 
slowly  stalk  it  in  the  fashion  of  a 
leopard.  When  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  away  it  leaps  and 
captures  the  fly  with  incredible 
speed. 

I found  three  more  specimens,  all 
females,  nearby.  One  dropped  into 
my  tube  with  another  Clubonia 
which  instantly  attacked  and  killed 
the  Salticid.  One  wonders  how  they 
share  the  same  reed  head  and 
manage  to  live  in  harmony?  I do 
return  these  spiders  to  their  reeds. 

Even  for  scientific  purposes  it 
would  be  hard  to  kill  a jumping 
spider.  They  are  the  most 
anthropomorphic  of  all 
arthropods.  It  is  the  way  they  turn 
and  look  at  you  with  those  two,  big 
round  eyes! 

Garth  Coupland. 


Marpissa  radiata 
Note  leg  II  has  replaced 
position  of  lost  leg  I 
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DICRANOPALPUS  RAMOSUS  - THE  SPREAD  CONTINUES 


On  Sunday  15th  September,  whilst  engaged  in  preparing  the  eaves  of  our  house  for  painting,  I noticed  an 
unusual  harvestman. 

Its  body  was  quite  small,  and  its  legs  were  fanned  out  on  each  side  as  the  animal  held  itself  flat  against  the 
woodwork.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I captured  the  harvestman  in  a container  for  a more  detailed 
look. 

To  my  surprise,  closer  scrutiny  revealed  that  my  captive  possessed  an  enormous  pair  of  pedipalps,  shaped 
much  like  a pair  of  tuning  forks. 

Convinced  I had  found  something  rather  unusual,  I consulted  Dick  Jones'  excellent  photographic  guide  to 
spiders,  which  also  includes  harvestmen.  On  page  305  I came  face  to  face  with  "my"  specimen,  albeit  a 
photograph  of  a female  of  the  species. 

Reading  through  the  text,  I discovered  that  it  was  a species  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  at  the 
time  the  book  was  published,  1983,  had  also  been  recorded  in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Essex. 
Although  Norfolk  was  not  mentioned,  I still  believed  I was  on  the  right  track,  and  contacted  Rex  Haney  in 
a bid  to  positively  identify  the  creature. 

As  soon  as  I told  Rex  that  it  sported  those  strange  pedipalps,  he  immediately  confirmed  that  it  was  indeed 
Dicranopalpus  ramosus,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  the  third  Norfolk  record. 

Searching  out  Rex's  article  in  Transactions,  Vol.  30,  part  1,  dated  May  1994,  I learned  that  the  previous 
recordings  were  at  Scratby,  and  Aurania  Avenue  in  Norwich. 

I speculated  as  to  how  this  species  should  end  up  in  my  garden  at  Lloyd  Road,  Taverham.  Some  family 
members  had  recently  returned  from  the  New  Forest  area  - had  the  specimen  travelled  back  with  them? 

I discounted  this  theory  a week  later  when,  in  the  process  of  tidying  an  area  near  our  garage,  I found  a 
male  D.  ramosus  accompanied  by  a female.  The  day  after,  on  Monday  30th  September,  I found  a male  on 
the  house  wall,  and  a second  male  actually  inside  the  kitchen  ! The  species  appears  to  have  gone  from  rare 
to  locally  common  ! 

During  my  nocturnal  searches  for  this  species,  I have  also  encountered  Phalangium  opilio  and  the  broad- 
bodied Odiellus  spinosus. 

As  all  the  records  of  Dicranopalpus  ramosus  come  from  the  East  Norfolk  vice-county,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  if  they  have  spread  further  afield  into  the  western  half  of  Norfolk.  It  is  a creature  which  can  easily  be 
overlooked  as  it  lies  motionless  on  brick  or  wood. 

Colin  Penny,  Buxton  Heath  Wildlife  Group. 


"Cley  Marsh  and  Its  Birds" 

Billy  Bishop  published  his  memoirs  in  1983  after  more  than  forty  years  as  Warden  of  Cley  Reserve.  The  book  has  been 
long  out  of  print. 

To  mark  the  70th  Anniversary  of  the  purchase  and  creation  of  the  Reserve,  in  which  Dr  Sidney  Long  and  other 
members  of  the  Society  were  deeply  involved,  a new  paperback  edition  of  Billy's  book  was  published  in  mid-August 
- expanded  and  updated  by  his  successor  as  Warden,  his  son  Bernard  Bishop. 

It  is  available  from  Norfolk  bookshops  and  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  visitor  centres,  priced  £ 12.95.  or  direct  from  the 
publishers  (please  add  £1.50  p & p):  Hill  House  Press  Ltd,  Coast  Road,  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Holt,  Norfolk,  NR25  7RZ. 
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THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  GT.YARMOUTH 


Half  a dozen  of  the  members  of  the  Gt.  Yarmouth  Naturalists'  Society  have  got  together  to  produce  a book 
with  the  above  title.  The  object  is  to  compile  an  up  to  date  list  of  the  wildlife  to  be  found  within  the  area  of 
Gt.  Yarmouth,  generally  speaking  within  a ten  mile  radius  of  Gt.  Yarmouth.  This  sub-committee  are  all 
local  people,  dedicated  to  the  task  in  hand  and  very  keen  to  see  the  project  through  to  fruition.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  book  will  be  published  in  time  for  the  year  2000. 

On  behalf  of  the  sub-committee,  I,  as  acting  Secretary,  applied  to  Council  for  a loan  from  the  Peet  Fund  to 
help  with  the  publishing  costs  and  I am  very  pleased  to  say  that  Council  approved  my  application. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the  sub-  committee,  to  thank  Council  for  this  approval 
and  to  state  that  this  loan  would  be  paid  back  first  from  forthcoming  sales  of  the  book. 

For  us  who  will  be  working  to  produce  the  book,  it  is  an  exciting  time,  we  are  all  busy  compiling  our 
records  and  we  have  regular  meetings  to  discuss  progress.  Each  member  is  responsible  for  the  recording  of 
particular  groups,  while  some  recording  is  to  be  called  on  from  experts  in  particular  fields.  We  discuss  the 
layout  of  the  text,  what  drawings  and  photographs  will  be  used  and  how  we  would  like  to  see  the  finished 
product. 

I,  as  a member  of  Council,  will  keep  Council  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  project  from  time  to  time 
and  I have  made  it  clear  to  Council  that  all  records  compiled  by  us  would  be  available  to  the  committee  of 
Wildlife  2000. 

Tony  Brown. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  HOVERFLIES 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  a very  good  year  for  several  species  of  hoverflies,  at  least  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  area  where  I do  most  of  my  recording.  Of  all  the  species  that  I have  recorded  this 
season,  two  species  seem  to  have  been  especially  abundant  above  all  others,  they  are  the  species  named 
Syrphus  ribesii  and  Episyrphus  balteatus. 


Other  species  were  also  fairly  abundant  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  these  two. 

Among  the  other  numerous  species  I also  recorded  Scaeva  pyrastri,  Eristalis  tenax,  Sphaerophorisa  scripta, 
Heliophilus  pendulus,  and  Volucella  pellucens. 

I did  find  other  odd  specimens  of  varying  species  but  only  in  small  numbers.  Bearing  in  mind  the  vast 
numbers  seen  during  the  season  and  when  one  considers  that  most  of  these  creatures  feed  on  aphids,  I 
can't  imagine  that  there  have  been  that  many  aphids  that  have  survived  the  season.  To  add  to  their 
problems  there  appears  to  have  also  been  an  abundance  of  ladybirds,  especially  Coccinella  7-punctata. 


Tony  Brown. 


A GREAT  YEAR  FOR  DRAGONFLIES? 


Has  it  been  a great  year  for  Dragonflies  and  Damselflies?  I do  not  think  so.  It  has  been  a very  good  year  for  Dragonfly 
spotters.  But  it  has  been  a disaster  for  the  Dragonflies  and  Damselflies  themselves.  With  so  many  ponds  and  small 
water  courses  drying  up,  a vast  number  of  eggs  and  larvae  must  have  been  destroyed.  When  the  Dragonflies  and 
Damselflies  that  had  managed  to  emerge  came  to  egg-laying,  the  water  had  disappeared.  Only  time  will  tell  as  to 
what  has  happened.  In  the  next  few  years  will  there  be  very  few  about  and  will  some  species  become  extinct  locally? 

With  natural  ponds  and  wet  places  disappearing  at  a vast  rate,  the  garden  pond  may  turn  out  to  be  a very  important 
factor  in  their  survival.  I have  heard  it  put  forward  on  television  that  all  garden  ponds  should  be  filled  in  so  that 
children  can  not  fall  in  them  and  drown.  But  you  do  not  have  to  fill  them  in.  Just  make  a cover  with  wire  large  wire 
netting  that  would  make  them  safe. 

Colin  Dack. 
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A CLOUDED  YELLOW  WEEKEND 


Many  people  have  been  lucky  this  year  to  have  seen  the  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly  Colias  croceus.  The  first 
reports  I heard  of  this  migrant  were  during  the  NNNS/NT  day  at  Morston,  June  9th.  and  at  Beeston  Regis 
the  following  day,  however,  it  was  to  be  August  before  I managed  to  see  a Norfolk  specimen.  On  August 
17th.  while  walking  over  Beeston  Common  I saw  a female  of  the  form  lielice  i.e.  the  ground  colour  of  the 
butterfly  is  a very  pale  yellow  to  creamy-white  as  are  the  yellow  markings  in  the  black  borders  of  the 
wings.  This  particular  example  was  likely  to  be  a recent  arrival  as  it  was  "nectaring"  on  Common  Fleabane 
most  of  the  morning  and  in  some  years  when  immigration  is  of  a large  scale  this  form  can  be  more 
common,  as  in  an  historic  invasion  in  1947  (Russwurm,  1978). 

The  following  day  (Aug.  14th.)  it  was  the  NNNS  excursion  to  Woodbastwick,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  hottest  days  of  the  summer.  Butterflies  were  everywhere  and  again  the  Clouded  Yellows  were  passing 
through,  this  time  though  they  were  the  more  typical  yellow  with  chocolate  brown  bordered  wings.  A 
further  variation  was  to  appear,  however.  It  was  a highly  coloured  but  small  example  about  the  same  size 
as  a Gatekeeper.  Such  undersized  specimens  as  this  are  thought  to  be  of  British  origin,  the  offspring  of 
earlier  migrants  (Russwurm,  1978).  In  1947  a so-called  dwarf  or  pigmy  species  was  also  recorded  near 
Norwich  by  a Mr.  AJ  Warren  (Ellis,  1948). 

References: 

RUSSWURM,  ADA.,  1978.  Aberrations  of  British  Butterflies,  Classey,  Oxon. 

ELLIS,  EA.,  (Ed),  1948.  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Norfolk,  Trans.  Norfolk  & Norwich  Nats.  Soc.  Vol  XVI  (IV),  p.303. 
Francis  Farrow. 


SUCH  SWEET  NECTAR 

In  August  I tried  the  "wine-roping"  method  to  attract  moths  on  Beeston  Common  for  a couple  of  nights. 
The  wine-ropes  are  3'  lengths  of  soft  rope  steeped  in  a solution  of  wine  saturated  with  sugar  which  are 
then  draped  over  bushes  and  herbage.  I used  a 1984  Sweet  Mulberry  that  had  been  found  languishing  in  a 
cupboard  but  I am  assured  any  wine  will  do!  Unfortunately  the  two  nights  I tried  this  out  turned  clear  and 
cold  with  bright  moonlight  but  even  under  such  adverse  conditions  I still  attracted  some  20  species  of 
moths.  Interestingly  though  other  insects  were  attracted,  including  hoverflies  and  large  caddis  flies, 
possibly  Anabolia  nervosa.  In  addition  to  the  insects  a number  of  harvestmen  were  noted,  also  apparently 
imbibing  the  substrate. 

This  habit  of  taking  in  sweet  liquids  has  been  noted  by  others  in  the  past  and  although  caddis  generally  do 
not  feed  there  are  some  species  known  to  to  visit  flowers  for  nectar,  particularly  a continental  caddis 
Drusus,  which  visits  Gentians  (Mosely,  1939).  Mosely  also  states  that  Dohler  found  that  a caddis  fly 
survived  105  days  when  given  sugar  and  water.  In  other  experiments  individuals  keep  without  food 
survived  4 to  20  days,  those  given  water  for  about  30  days  and  others  on  a sugar/ water  mix  over  70  days. 
As  for  the  harvestmen,  they  have  been  known  to  visit  lepidopterists  "sugar"  and  partake  of  marmalade  at 
a picnic.  In  other  instances  harvestmen  may  often  be  seen  on  fallen  fruit,  sucking  up  juices  from  the 
bruised  skin  (Sankey  & Savory,  1974). 

References: 

MOSELY,  Martin  E.,  1939.  The  British  Caddis  Flies,  Rout  ledge,  London. 

SANKEY,  JHP  and  SAVORY,  TH.,  1974.  British  Harvestmen,  Linn.  Soc. /Academic  Press,  London. 

Francis  Farrow. 

Please  send  items  for  February  Natterjack  before  1st  January. 

To  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Rd,  Toftwood,  Dercltam,  Norfolk  NR19  1JJ 

If  you  have  any  items  for  "Down  Memory  Lane  " please  do  let  us  all  read  them.  I am  certain  other  members  will  enjoy 
them. 
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Friday  21  February 

Presidential  Address.  'Wild  Life'.  Illustrated  talk  by  John  Goldsmith.  St.  John's  Parish  Hall  at  7.30  pm.  John  is 
the  mammal  expert  at  the  Norwich  Museum,  his  main  interest  being  bats. 

Monday  3 March 

A members'  evening  at  the  photographic  group  - but,  as  usual,  open  to  all  members  of  the  Society.  Group 
members  are  asked  to  bring  along  a selection  of  slides  on  any  subjects,  and  all  other  members,  especially 
anyone  thinking  of  trying  their  hand  at  wildlife  photography  for  the  first  time,  are  welcome  to  come  along  to 
the  meeting  at  St  John's  Parish  Hall  at  7.30pm  to  pick  up  tips  on  techniques  and  equipment. 

Friday  21  March 

Annual  General  Meeting  followed  by  'The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly  - A look  at  the  World  of  Fungi',  an 
illustrated  talk  by  Tony  Leech.  St.  John's  Parish  Hall  at  7.30  pm.  Tony  is  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  teaches 
biology  at  Gresham's  School. 

Thursday  3 April 

Group  leader  David  Pauli  rounds  off  the  photographic  group  season  with  an  illustrated  talk  at  St  John's  Parish 
Hall  (7.30pm)  about  his  latest  trip  to  the  USA:  "With  camera  in  Mile-high  America",  a whistle-stop  circuit 
through  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Sunday  13  April 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Ling  Common  for  mosses  and  lichens.  Meet  in  car  park  opposite  King's  Lynn  Golf 
Club  at  11.00  am,  TF  654239.  It  is  hoped  to  map  the  occurrence  of  the  lichen  Cetraria  islandica,  Iceland 
Moss,  which  is  rare  in  southern  England.  Leaders:  Peter  Lambley,  English  Nature  and  a lichen  specialist  and 
Robin  Stevenson,  moss  & liverwort  specialist.  Bring  portable  lunch. 

Monday  14  April 

And  so  we  say  farewell  to  St  John's  Parish  Hall  ! The  final  meeting  in  the  Society's  temporary  home  before  we 
move  to  the  rebuilt  Assembly  House  in  September  is  the  photographic  group's  annual  show  to  the  Society,  this 
year  on  the  theme  of  "Woodland  Wonderland"  (7.30pm).  Group  members  are  asked  to  let  David  Pauli  know 
what  material  they  will  have  available. 

Sunday  20  April 

Full  day  walk  round  Reydon  Marshes  and  surrounding  woodland.  Meet  near  Soutlnvold  water  tower  off  the 
A1095  at  10.30  am,  TM  503763.  Leader  Mike  Poulton.  Bring  portable  lunch. 

Sunday  11  May 

Morning  field  meeting  at  Tyrrell's  Wood.  Meet,  at  Woodland  Trust  car  park  at,  11.00  am,  TM  205893.  A 
felling  licence  was  granted  in  1986,  despite  part  of  the  area  being  an  SSSI.  The  Woodland  Trust  managed  to 
buy  the  wood  before  felling  was  completed  and  saved  many  mature  oaks  and  hornbeams.  A rich  mixed 
woodland.  Leaders:  Mary  Cooper  &.  Carol  Haines. 


Wednesday  28  May 

An  informal  morning  walk  on  the  North  Burlingham  Woodland  Trails.  Meet  in  car  park  by  church  at  1 1.00 
am,  TG  365101.  The  woods  are  owned  and  managed  by  Norfolk  County  Council.  Different  management 
regimes  encourage  a variety  of  wildlife.  Hopefully  Long  Plantation  will  be  carpeted  with  bluebells. 

John  Mott. 


SOME  MORE  NORFOLK  GALLS,  PART  3 

Andricus  corruptrix  was  until  recently  a very  rare  gallwasp,  closely  related  to  A.  kollari  and  A.  lignicola,  and 
causing  similar,  but  very  much  smaller,  hard  and  woody  bud  galls  on  Oak.  When  I first  found  it  I was  heard  to 
remark  "this  looks  like  something  extremely  rare  that  we  don't  get  in  Norfolk,  but  it's  probably  something 
common  gone  wrong".  I now  have  six  West  Norfolk  localities,  all  from  1996,  of  something  not  seen  in  the 
county-  before.  One  of  these  records  is  from  a tree  I hav  e examined  for  galls  many  times  in  the  past  without 
finding  it,  so  I am  sure  it  is  a new  arrival,  and  not  just  one  we've  missed  before.  A similar  dramatic  increase  of 
this  former  rarity  has  been  taking  place  in  other  counties,  but  the  reason  remains  a matter  for  guessw  ork. 

A particularly  obscure  and  inconspicuous  gall  is  caused  by  Andricus  quercuscorticis,  which  galls  the  bark  on 
the  trunk  of  Oak  trees,  with  clusters  of  larval  cells  in  the  w ound  callus  w here  a branch  has  been  removed,  and 
I found  it  at  two  sites  in  1996.  The  second  one  1 found  because  I knew  what  to  look  for,  but  the  first  caught  my 
eye  because  a pale  splash  on  the  tree  trunk  drew  my  attention  to  where  birds  had  uncov  ered  the  galls  and 
removed  their  tops  in  order  to  eat  the  larvae. 

Rex  Haney  found  the  first  Norfolk  galls  of  the  Tephritid  fly  Myopites  inulaedyssentericae  on  Fleabane  in 
1996,  and  following  his  advice  I quickly  found  it  to  be  in  Heacham  as  well.  It  is  a swelling  of  the  capitulum. 
not  visible  until  you  dismantle  the  seedliead,  but  unlike  some  other  Tephritid  galls,  the  achenes  do  not  become 
incorporated  into  the  gall,  so  seed  production  is  not  affected  (and  the  gall  is  harder  to  find).  This  is  another 
former  rarity , once  confined  to  the  south  coast,  that  is  on  the  increase,  or  perhaps  w e have  only  just  learned 
how?  to  find  it. 

The  home  of  Dr.  John  Wells  at  Heacham.  a mixture  of  barely  tamed  garden  and  natural  w oodland,  is  always 
productive  when  it  comes  to  galls,  and  has  added  sev  eral  firsts  to  the  county  list.  It  lias  now  produced  a gall  so 
new  that  it  doesn't  even  have  a name  yet,  caused  by  an  un-described  mite,  known  also  from  Warwickshire,  but 
apparently  nowhere  else.  It  causes  a long  upward  roll  on  the  margin  of  Willow  leaves,  immediately 
distinguished  from  similar  galls,  w hich  all  roll  downwards. 

After  dismantling  many  catkins,  I have  finally  succeeded  in  finding  the  tiny  galls  of  the  midge  Oligotrophus 
betulae  on  Birch  seeds.  I w as  surprised  to  find,  under  the  microscope,  how  large  the  larva  is  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  seed  it  inhabits. 

I noticed  at  Thompson  Common  that  some  buds  on  a Sallow  bush  were  twice  the  size  they  should  be,  and 
remembering  something  about  bud  galls  in  my  books,  I took  some  home  to  check.  I opened  one.  and  found  a 
very  fat  and  agitated  sawfly  larva  within,  which  confirmed  it  as  the  gall  of  Euura  mucronata  (=saliceti). 
Turning  to  the  Royal  Entomological  Society  Handbook  to  the  adult  sawflies  I was  surprised  to  find  that  this  is 
"probably  the  commonest  of  British  sawflies". 

It  is  now  becoming  accepted  that  more  of  the  leaf  rolls  caused  by  sawflies  qualify  as  true  galls,  even  though 
there  is  no  associated  thickening,  and  I can  add  from  Heacham  Phyllocolpa  scotaspis  (supposedly  a northern 
species)  on  Osier,  and  Parna  tenella  on  Lime. 

Some  new  names  come  from  species  splits  as  our  knowledge  increases.  For  example,  marginemtorquens 
(genus  Rhabdophaga  or  Dasineura,  take  vour  pick)  will  no  longer  do  for  midges  that  roll  Salix  leaves.  I am 
finding  three  members  of  this  group  with  equal  frequency , auritae  (short  rolls  on  Sallows),  true  marginem- 
torquens Long  rolls  on  Osiers),  and  roskami  (short  rolls  on  Osiers,  may  need  a different  name,  but  we're 
calling  them  roskami  for  now ).  Leaf-rolling  nudges  on  violets,  formerly  Dasineura  affmis,  have  now  been  split 
into  three,  and  it  seems  the  one  I find  regularly  on  Sweet  violet  should  now  be  called  D.  odoratae.  Note  the 
importance  of  naming  the  host  plant  before  assigning  a name  to  the  gall  (midges  are  better  botanists  than  we 
are). 

Paul  Cobb 
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THE  SWARM 


I remember  that  rather  distant  time  as  a summer  of  unbroken  sunshine  and  days  that  were  as  long  as  a 
present-day  week,  with  a countryside  full  of  butterflies  pursued  avidly  to  add  to  the  growing  number  in  my 
collection,  for  those  were  the  days  of  nets,  killing  jars  and  display  cabinets.  I was  probably  about  eleven  or 
twelve,  which  means  that  that  gentle  countryside,  drowsy  with  summer  heat,  was  poised  on  the  threshold  of 
war  with  all  that  this  would  mean  in  the  caning  years. 

On  that  particular  day  I had  followed  my  usual  path  to  the  open  countryside  that  surrounded  us.  Down  to  the 
bottom  of  our  garden,  through  a wicket  gate,  across  a rough  gravel  path  and  into  a tussocky  field  of  rushes 
that,  at  the  right  time  of  the  year,  had  Snipe  nesting  in  it.  Then  any  one  of  a number  of  trodden  paths  would 
lead  out  into  arable  fields  that  were  small  by  todays  standards  and  ringed  by  thick  hedgerows  that  were 
allowed  to  grow  tall,  flower  and  set  fruit.  And  as  if  this  wasn't  enough  luxuriance,  overhanging  this  bountiful 
scene  were  immense  elms,  many  a hundred  or  more  feet  tall,  with  great  limbs  that  reached  far  out  from  the 
edges  of  the  fields  where  they  stood.  A scene  we  would  drool  over  today  - if  we  could  find  it! 

Following  familiar  headlands  and  green  lanes,  and  turning  left  or  right  as  the  whim  took  me,  I wandered  deep 
into  this  Hertfordshire  countryside.  The  sounds  of  that  still  summer  day  were  familiar  to  me,  grasshoppers  at 
my  feet,  birdsong  overhead  and  perhaps  the  occasional  clatter  of  a Wood  Pigeon  as  it  burst  out  of  an  over-thick 
hedgerow.  Then  there  was  something  else,  distant  and  indistinct.  Not  traffic  noise,  motor  vehicles  were  few 
and  far  between  and  the  nearest  road  was  over  a mile  distant.  A swarm  of  bees?  no  that  wasn't  right  either,  but 
something  similar.  As  I walked  on  the  sound  seemed  to  swell  until  it  began  to  fill  the  air  and  lose  direction 
although  I felt  that  it  came  from  beyond  a hedge  a few  yards  ahead  of  me,  and  I began  to  feel  a mixture  of 
curiosity  tinged  with  apprehension.  Then  as  I stepped  rather  diffidently  through  a narrow  gap  in  this  hedge  the 
volume  suddenly  doubled  and  I could  see  its  source.  Already  made  uneasy  by  the  unknown  I remember 
drawing  back,  frightened  by  what  I had  seen.  The  field,  the  whole  field,  every  square  yard  of  it  was  moving!  A 
living  heaving  carpet  of  caterpillars.  Large  Whites  in  countless  numbers,  covering  every  plant,  each  of  these 
reduced  to  no  more  than  a skeleton  of  stems  and  tattered  leaves.  As  this  hoard  ate,  the  noise  of  their  jaws,  each 
a minute  whisper  of  sound,  joined  and  blended  into  a huge  and  disturbing  chorus  that  would  swell  and  die  and 
swell  again,  and  they  stank! 

Their  frass,  sticky  and  green  coated  the  plants,  themselves,  and  the  ground  beneath,  filling  the  still  summer  air 
with  nauseous  waves  of  mustard  oil  from  the  Brassicas  they  were  consuming.  For  same  moments  I just  stared, 
trying  to  compose  myself.  Telling  myself  that  these  were  just  the  familiar  caterpillars  I had  bred  at  home,  from 
tiny  yellow  eggs  to  those  beautiful  whites  that  were  a familiar  sight  around  our  vegetable  patch.  This  was  not 
some  huge  single  living  organism  as  it  had  almost  appeared  at  my  first  frightened  glance.  Eventually  I stepped 
forward  slowly  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  and  at  the  edge  of  the  field  began  to  count  the  number  of 
caterpillars  on  the  nearest  plant,  large  and  fat,  and  fully  grown  I judged.  It  was  difficult,  there  were  so  many! 
and  at  about  forty  I gave  up  when  I realised  my  shoes,  socks  and  legs  were  becoming  filthy  with  their  green 
droppings.  I don't  think  I stayed  long.  1 still  found  this  rippling  moving  scene  very  disconcerting  and  I 
remember  feeling  sick  from  the  smell,  but  at  the  same  time  excited  by  what  I had  discovered. 

On  reaching  home  I was  agog  with  the  news  of  my  find  and  very  disappointed  at  the  singular  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  my  parents.  But  then  they  were  not  very  interested  in  the  natural  world.  For  one  reason  or  another  it 
was  several  days,  it  may  have  been  as  long  as  a week,  before  I returned  to  the  'Caterpillar  Field'  as  I now'  called 
it.  This  time  with  my  father  rather  reluctantly  in  tow,  hoping,  when  he  saw  what  I had  to  show'  him,  he  would 
be  impressed.  But  I was  to  be  disappointed,  in  those  ensuing  days  they  had  gone,  every  single  one  of  them.  'But 
there  were  millions!'  I remember  saying  in  protest  at  the  empty  scene.  Now  all  that  was  left  was  a field  of  pale 
green  stalks  standing  in  what  looked  like  bright  green  soil.  'What  a mess'  I remember  my  father  saying,  then 
muttering  something  about  the  farmer  being  'pleased'. 

Later  I pondered  on  that  remarkable  scene  I felt  only  I had  witnessed.  Where  did  all  those  eggs  come  from  to 
produce  that  number  of  caterpillars?  I thought  of  the  source  as  a 'cloud'  of  large  Whites,  and  I would  picture  a 
scene  of  them  descending  in  a fluttering  mass  from  a clear  blue  sky  to  stick  their  eggs  over  every  leaf.  Then 
there  was  the  question,  where  did  all  those  caterpillars  go  to?  and  I would  be  annoyed  with  myself,  for  I may 
have  found  the  answer  had  my  father  and  I not  hurried  away,  and  I wished  that  I had  gone  back  there  on  my 
own.  Were  the  chrysalis  stuck  onto  those  bare  stalks  and  would  we  have  seen  them  if  we  had  looked  closely? 
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Or  had  they  retreated  to  the  hedgerows  to  pupate?  A search  here  may  have  answered  that  as  well,  but  by  the 
time  these  questions  were  framed  in  my  mind  it  was  far  too  late. 

Over  the  years,  from  time  to  time,  I have  wondered  about  what  I saw  that  day.  There  may  well  have  been  a 
migrating  swarm  of  these  butterflies  tumbling  across  the  countryside  that  chanced  upon  that  field  and 
congregated  there  to  lay  their  eggs.  I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  isolated  that  field  was  from  others 
bearing  a similar  crop.  Most  probably  it  was  isolated,  and  would  then  have  a been  a focus  of  attention.  With 
egg  and  caterpillar  numbers  at  that  density  they  would  have  overwhelmed  predators  and  parasites  alike, 
beyond  any  control  they  could  exert.  Almost  certainly,  had  I looked,  many  chrysalis  would  have  been  found 
amongst  those  bare  stems  that  would  have  eventually  been  destroyed  when  the  field  was  cleared.  There  is  also 
little  doubt  the  hedgerows  would  have  been  full  of  them  as  well,  a fine  feast  for  the  winter  birds,  and  small 
mammals  too.  Massed  numbers  also  means  disease  and  that  too  may  have  taken  its  toll,  perhaps  a massive 
one.  Possibly  from  that  countless  swarm  not  more  than  average  numbers  would  have  made  it  to  the  adult  stage. 
But  I will  never  know. 

Ivan  West 


DICRONOPALPUS  RAMOS  US  AGAIN! 

Harvestmen  I know  little  about  and  generally  pass  over  them,  promising  myself  I will  get  an  identification 
guide  one  day,  however  two  species  that  I saw  recently  stuck  in  my  mind. 

The  first  was  a large  bodied  specimen  with  relatively  thick  short  legs  that  ambled  across  our  duvet  one  evening 
as  my  wife  and  I sat  in  bed  drinking  our  bedtime  cocoa. 

The  other  I saw  a day  or  two  later  between  the  double  glazing  of  the  sitting  room  window.  Its  body  was  small 
and  round;  about  the  size  of  a little  orange  lentil,  while  its  legs  were  long  and  thin.  It  was  this  contrast  that 
stuck  in  my  mind  rather  than  the  possibility!  of  identifying  either  of  them. 

When  I received  the  November  96  Natterjack  the  second  paragraph  of  Colin  Perry's  article  on  Dicronopalpus 
ramosus  caught,  my  eye  and  I rushed  to  the  window  to  see  If  'my'  harvestman  was  still  there.  I surveyed  the 
gap  between  the  two  panes  and  found  a crumpled  body  with  long  legs  suspended  in  an  old  cobweb  halfway  up 
one  side  of  the  frame.  Got  by  a spider  and  useless  for  identification,  I presumed,  as  I pulled  it  free. 

However  under  the  microscope  I could  see  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a cast  skin  and  the  main  identification  features 
of  Dicronopalpus  ramosus,  the  palps,  were  clearly  visible.  Even  without  the  microscope  the  forked  second 
section  of  the  three  part  pedipalps  could  be  seen  clearly. 

I can,  therefore  add  a new  (fourth)  locality,  Wacton,  for  this  harvestmen  and,  for  those  who  did  not  get  a guide 
to  harvestmen  for  Christmas,  some  indications  of  this  species'  physical  attributes  in  the  hope  that  other 
members  will  look  for  this  creature  and  send  records  of  its  sightings  to  the  County  Recorder  - Mr  R Jones,  14 
Post  Office  Road,  Dersingham,  King's  Lynn  PE31  6HP,  for  inclusion  in  the  Wildlife-2000  project. 

Body  3 -5  mm  in  diameter; 
legs  50inm,  thin,  almost 
hair-like;  Pedipalps  3 seg- 
ments each  2mm  long,  spur 
on  inside  of  2nd  segment 
1mm  long. 

Drawing  19.12.96  from 
cast  skin. 

Robert  Maidstone. 
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MINES  A MINER 


It  all  started  when  I noticed  a mine  in  the  leaf  of  Ground  Elder  Aegopodium  podagraria  in  my  garden.  This 
plant,  defying  drought,  flood  and  pestilence,  flourishes  mightily  and  this  discovery  left  me  with  mixed 
feelings.  I had  always  seen  Ground  Elder  as  occupying  the  debit  side  of  the  garden  account,  being  of  no  value 
and  much  nuisance.  But  here  was  some  form  of  life  that  dually  found  it  useful  - it  could  be  eaten. 

A look  at  the  index  to  the  life  history  chart  in  The  Moths  and  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Vol.  7(2) 
told  me  that  Ground  Elder  leaves  are  not  mined  by  any  lepidoptera  species.  By  a logical  process  of  deduction 
concluded  that  it  must  be  something  else.  But  what? 

After  a while  there  floated  up  to  the  surface  of  my  recollection  a memory  that  I had  once  found  a mine  in  a 
Silver  Birch  leaf  that  turned  out  not  to  be  Nepticulidae  (Lepidoptera)  but  Agromyzidae  (Diptera).  Could  it  be 
that  my  Ground  Elder  collier  could  be  from  the  same  stable?  (If  you  think  my  metaphor  is  mixed,  remember 
pit  ponies!). 

Having  bought  a copy  of  the  RES  Handbook  on  the  Agromyzidae  I was  gratified  to  find  that  one  of  their 
number,  Phytomyzo  obscurella,  does  indeed  mine  in  Ground  Elder  and  my  mine  fitted  the  description.  Not 
only  that.  There  are  some  300  other  members  of  the  family  whose  larvae  mine  a wide  variety  of  plants. 

By  now,  my  appetite  thoroughly  whetted,  I was  looking  for  non-lepidoptera  mines  in  other  plants  and  I started 
to  find  them.  Why  had  I not  noticed  them  before?  Here  is  a list,  together  with  my  identification  of  the  miner: 


Red  Campion 
Black  Knapweed 
Ornamental  Cabbage 
Coltness  Dahlia 
Holly 
Aquilegia 

Smooth  Sow-thistle 
At  other  locations  I have  noted: 
Silver  Birch 
Nettle 

Honeysuckle 
Creeping  Thistle 
Hogweed 


(Silene  dioica) 
(Centaurea  nigra) 
(Brassica  sp.) 

(Ilex  aquifolium) 
(Aquilegia  sp.) 
(Sonchus  oleraceus) 


(Betula  pendula) 

(Urtica  dioica) 

(Lonicera  periclymenum) 
(Cirsium  arvense) 
(Heracleum  sphondylium) 


Amauromyza  flavifrons 
Liriomyza  centaureae 
Phytomyza  horticola 
P.  horticola 
P.  ilicis 
P.  miniscula 
?P.  syngenesiae 


Agromyza  alnibetulae 
A.  reptans 

Paraphytomyza  lonicerae 
Phytomyza  autumnalis 
P.  heracleana 

Before  I started  on  this  quest  I had  no  idea  that  all  these  existed.  Mines  can  yield  nuggets  indeed! 


Roland  Rogers. 


1995  BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  REPORT 

The  Editors  and  members  of  the  Publications  Committee  regret  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  1995  Bird 
and  Mammal  Report.  The  preparation  by  the  Norfolk  Bird  Club  of  the  much  enhanced  classified  list  of  species 
appearing  in  the  bird  section,  has  proved  to  be  a formidable  task  and  has  taken  longer  than  expected. 

We  are  actively  looking  at  ways  to  assist  the  Club  with  the  workload  involved  in  recording  and  editing  the  data 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  annual  list  of  species.  It  is  our  aim  to  return  to  the  long  established  practice  of 
publishing  future  issues  of  the  Report  in  the  year  following  that  to  which  they  relate. 

Don  Dorling. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  NEXT  NATTERJACK  (MAY)  should  be  sent  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham 
Road,  Toftwood,  Dereham,  Norfolk.  NR19  1JJ.  To  arrive  not  later  than  1st  April  1997.  Contributions  arriving 
after  this  date  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  May  Natterjack.  Remember  I do  need  copy  in  good  time  as  the 
Programme  goes  out  with  the  May  Natterjack. 
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Catherine  Gurney 


The  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  members,  Miss  Catherine  Gurney  who  died  on  7th 
January  at  the  grand  age  of  90  years.  She  became  a member  in  1933  and  took  a wide  interest 
in  Natural  History  and  also  the  Scout  movement. 

She  lived  the  latter  half  of  her  life  at  Ingham  near  Stalham  in  a house  built  by  her  naturalist 
relation  Dr.  Robert  Gurney  in  1906  the  year  she  was  born.  Older  members  will  remember  her 
after  the  war  when  she  attended  our  field  meetings  always  accompanied  with  her  little  dog 
called  Streaker.  Although  her  sight  and  health  were  failing  in  recent  years  her  memory  and 
interest  never  failed. 

Her  distant  cousin  Dr.  Richard  Hamond  represented  the  Society  at  her  funeral. 

Ken  Durrant. 


AT  THE  NEST 


I can  now  scan  in  slides  so  if  you  want  to  stop  me  putting  them  in  Natterjack  get  writing  to  fill 
the  space. 

Colin  Dack. 
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1997  PROGRAMME 

Wildlife  2000  is  gathering  momentum.  Recording  forms  will  be  available  at  all  outdoor  meetings  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  record  whatever  are  your  interests.  All  meetings  are  full  day,  some  are  guided  all  day,  others  only  in  the 
mornings,  leaving  time  to  record  in  the  afternoons  which  start  at  14.00  hrs.  Please  bring  portable  lunch  if  staying  all  day. 

Sunday  8 June 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Easton  College  to  look  at  woodland  habitats.  There  are  four  small  woods  planted  with  different  species 
for  teaching  purposes.  Meet  at  Broom  Farm,  TG  130101  at  1 1.00  hrs.  Leader  Robert  Maidstone  who  is  a freelance  tree  expert. 

Wednesday  18  June 

Full  day  field  meeting  to  study  grasses.  Meet  at  Roydon  Green,  TM  104805  at  11.00  hrs  and  Wortham  Ling,  TM  089798  at 
1400  hrs.  Leader  Arthur  Copping  is  a retired  schoolmaster  and  an  expert  on  grasses. 

Sunday  29  June 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Upton  Fen.  The  morning  will  be  devoted  to  a workshop  on  dragonflies;  the  afternoon  to  exploring 
Upton  Fen.  Meet,  TO  379137  at  1 1.00  hrs.  Leader  Dr  Pam  Taylor  who  is  County  Recorder  for  dragonflies  and  wife  of  George 
Taylor,  the  Warden  of  Upton  Fen.  Upton  Fen  is  a Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  reserve  and  one  of  the  best  sites  in  Norfolk  for 
dragonflies  and  damselflies. 

Wednesday  9 July 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Litcham  Common,  a Local  Nature  Reserve  run  by  The  Norfolk  County  Council  Countryside  Officer, 
Raz  Woollacott.  Meet  in  reserve  car  park  on  Dunham  Road,  TF  886173  at  11.00  hrs.  Raz  would  welcome  any  species  lists 
members  may  compile  in  the  afternoon. 

Brenda  and  Ron  Shaw  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  members  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  the  Litcham  Historical  Society  Village 
Museum  and  the  bird  sanctuary,  both  at  'Fourways',  Mileham  Road,  Litcham.  An  old  lime  kiln  with  resident  bats  should  be 
open.  Adjacent  parking  and  entry  are  free,  though  small  donations  are  gratefully  received. 

Saturday  19  July 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Wells  Field  Study  Centre.  Meet  at  Centre,  TM  918434  at  1 1.00  hrs.  The  morning  will  be  spent  on  the 
salt  marshes  studying  the  flora  and  fauna.  The  afternoon  will  be  spent  at  the  Centre  looking  at  and  identifying  things  found  in 
the  morning.  Leader  Paul  Banhain,  retired  Director  of  the  Centre. 

Sunday  27  July 

Joint  full  day  field  meeting  with  Yarmouth  Naturalists'  Society'.  Meet  at  Blocka  Lane  off  the  Beccles  road  TM  467998  at  1100 
hrs.  This  is  about  0.5  mile  south  west  of  the  Fritton  Decoy  Tavern.  This  site  is  good  for  insects,  butterflies,  moths,  dragonflies. 
Meet  at  Lound  Waterworks,  TG  504005  at  14.00  hrs.  This  site  is  good  for  insects  and  birds. 


Sunday  10  August 

Joint  full  day  field  meeting  with  British  Plant  Gall  Society  at  West  Stow  Country  Park.  Meet  at  Visitor  Centre  car  park,  TL 
800714  at  1 1.00  hrs.  Leader  Rex  Haney. 

Sunday  17  August 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Lynford  Arboretum  for  tree  workshop.  Meet  in  car  park  by  Lynford  Hall,  on  Lynford  Road  off  the 
A 1065  between  Ickburgh  and  Mundford,  TL  822943  at  1 1.00  hrs.  Leaders  Rex  Haney  and  Norman  MacCreath.  Norman  is 
a retired  Forestry  officer  who  worked  in  this  area. 

Sunday  12  October 

Getting  to  know  fungi.  A guide  to  their  identification  and  cookery.  Meet  at  Gresham’s  School,  Holt,  TG  088393  at 
10.30hrs.  The  day  will  consist  of  an  introductory  talk  in  the  Biology  lab.  followed  by  a foray  into  the  woods,  led  by  Tony 
Leech.  Then  a mushroom  cookery  demonstration  by  Mike  Strong  followed  by  lunch  in  Dave’s  Diner,  max  charge  £5.  After 
lunch,  a short  foray  followed  by  time  in  the  lab  for  identification.  Finish  about  16.00hrs.  Places  are  limited  to  20  so  please 
book  by  ringing  Stephen  Martin  on  01603  810327  or  John  Mott  on  01603  810442. 

John  Mott 


BROADLAND  ENVIRONMENTAL  FORUM 


Broadland  Environmental  Forum  was  formed  in  1994,  initially  intended  for  people  living,  working,  or  concerned  with 
environmental  issues,  within  the  Broadland  District  Council  area,  or  representing  interested  organisations  within  the  area. 
The  aim  of  the  Forum  was  to  allow  for  presentation  of  the  Council's  proposals  on  environmental  issues  and  to  seek  the 
views  of  its  members. 

Since  then,  the  emphasis  of  the  Forum  has  widened,  such  that  the  points  of  discussion  are  often  of  national  interest,  while 
membership  of  the  Forum  is  no  longer  necessarily  of  Broadland  people  only. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Broadland  District  Council  offices  in  Yarmouth  Road,  Thorpe  St  Andrew, 
and  usually  include  a presentation  on  a subject  of  general  environmental  interest.  Recent  presentations  have  been  on  the 
subjects  of  light  pollution,  our  disappearing  coastline,  home  composting,  aluminium  recycling,  flood  alleviation.  Future 
topics  are  likely  to  be  - water,  its  quality  and  quantity,  conservation,  irrigation,  mercury  pollution  and  flooding;  Norwich 
Airport,  aircraft  activity,  etc;  waste,  disposal,  tips,  litter;  county  wildlife  sites  and  tree  preservation,  hedgerows  and  roadside 
verges;  road  signage. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending  these  informative  but  informal  type  meetings,  who  is  not  necessarily  a Broadland  resident, 
should  contact  Michelle  Kerry  on  Norwich  43 1 133  ext  221 1. 

Phyll  Hardie 


CLOSE  ENCOUNTERS  - 2 MARCH  1997 


Our  children  had  asked  to  go  to  Foxley  for  a nature  walk  and  we  had  arrived.  Pulling  into  the  parking  area,  I was  surprised 
to  see  just  one  other  car  on  such  a bright  Sunday  afternoon. 

Before  setting  off,  we  decided  to  have  a drink  whilst  still  seated.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  did  not  rush  because  a few 
moments  later  I noticed  a movement  on  one  of  the  paths  that  lead  away  into  the  woods.  At  first  I thought  it  was  just  a dead 
leaf  blowing  in  the  wind,  but  as  it  got  closer  we  realised  it  was  a tiny  mammal.  Closer  it  came,  bounding  along  the  path  then 
out  across  the  rutted  mud  car  park,  swimming  a puddle  as  it  made  its  way.  It  continued  right  up  to  our  car,  much  to 
everyone's  delight  and  judging  by  the  short  stubby  tail,  I presume  it  was  a field  vole.  We  then  lost  sight  of  it  as  it  passed 
behind  us  but  managed  to  catch  one  further  glimpse  before  it  disappeared  into  a patch  of  dogs  mercury  on  the  other  side  of 
the  clearing. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  a couple  of  minutes  later  we  spotted  another  movement.  This  time  I soon  recognised  it  as  a 
weasel  moving  swiftly  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  then  along  the  path.  It  paused  frequently  to  scent  both  the  ground 
and  air  and  I am  sure  it  was  tracking  the  vole  because  a very  similar  route  was  followed  until,  that  is,  it  reached  the  puddle. 
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Here  it  stopped,  not  ten  feet  away,  and  we  marvelled  at  the  beautiful  creature  before  us.  It  seemed  confused,  looking  this  way 
and  that,  head  up  and  down,  moving  slightly  to  the  left  then  off  to  the  right.  I guess  the  water  had  broken  the  scent  trail  for  it 
lingered  just  a few  more  seconds  before  dashing  off  in  another  direction  and  was  gone. 

We  then  got  out  of  the  car.  Nature  walk?  Nature  sit  seems  more  appropriate! 

Andy  Beaumont 

1997  WATER  VOLE  SURVEY  OF  NORFOLK. 

During  this  summer  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  are  conducting  a survey  of  water  vole  colonies  in  the  county.  This  survey,  funded 
by  the  Environment  Agency  and  Essex  and  Suffolk  Water,  is  designed  to  find  out  the  current  distribution  of  this  threatened 
mammal  in  order  to  provide  baseline  information  for  a county  Biodiversity  Action  Plan.  Preliminary  results,  recorded  during 
the  NWT/EA/ESW  otter  survey  over  the  past  winter,  indicate  that  the  water  vole  still  appears  to  be  doing  well  in  central  and 
east  Norfolk  and  in  parts  of  the  Broads,  but  there  was  a worrying  lack  of  records  from  south  and  west  Norfolk.  These  latter 
areas  showed  signs  of  occupation  by  American  mink,  a known  water  vole  predator.  The  survey  intends  to  cover  all  water  vole 
habitats,  i.e.  rivers  and  tributaries,  ponds,  lakes  and  gravel  pits,  and  ditches  and  other  wet  areas.  As  well  as  a main  survey 
undertaken  by  a trained  professional  surveyor  and  trained  volunteers,  all  casual  records  of  water  vole  between  now  and  the 
end  of  October  are  welcomed,  and  will  be  incorporated  into  the  results  to  give  as  complete  a picture  as  possible.  Please  send 
your  records  to  Rob  Yaxley  at  NWT,  72  Cathedral  Close,  Norwich  NR1  4DF. 


’’WILDLIFE  DAY  1997”  AT  BUXTON  HEATH 

The  Buxton  Heath  Wildlife  Group  is  hosting  its  annual  open  day  on  Sunday  6th  July,  from  10.30  until  4.30. 

This  year,  our  display  area  will  incorporate  the  Society's  WILDLIFE  2000  publicity  display  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate  further 
interest  in  this  invaluable  project. 

Previous  events  have  been  supported  by  Ken  Durrant,  Reg  and  Lil  Evans,  Colin  Dack  and  Eunice  Phipps.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  Society  "specialists"  will  accept  our  invitation  to  join  us  this  year,  and  perhaps  help  us  to  "sort  out"  some  of  those 
difficult  species.  We  tend  to  struggle  with  most  beetles  and  spiders,  and  so  we  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Martin,  Rex  and 
Garth! 

Those  attending  should  bear  in  mind  that  parking  space  is  quite  limited  at  the  site.  To  avoid  becoming  "blocked-in"  it  might 
be  wiser  to  park  outside  along  the  perimeter  rather  than  in  the  car  park  itself. 

Guided  walks  will  take  place  during  the  day,  so,  as  always  with  Buxton  Heath,  pack  your  wellies  ! 

Colin  Penny. 


MEMBERSHIP  RENEWALS 

Members  who  pay  by  cheque  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  fell  due  on  1 April,  1997.  Current  rates  are 
£10  for  ordinary  and  family  members  and  £15  for  affiliated  groups.  Please  make  cheques  payable  to 
Norfolk  & Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  and  send  them  to. 

D.I.  Richmond  From: 

42,  Richmond  Rise,  Address: 

Reepham,  

Norfolk,  NR  10  4LS.  
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WHEATFEN  - RESEARCH 


It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Society  should  try  to  organise  some  regular  research  in  connection  with  Wheatfen. 

After  discussion  with  Roy  Baker,  the  Microscopy  group  have  commenced  work  on  one  project . 

I have  agreed  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  three  other  projects. 

(i)  A study  of  the  breeding  birds  of  Wheatfen. 

This  could  not  begin  properly  until  early  in  1998,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a start  could  be  made  this  year,  if  only  to  identify 
what  work  will  be  necessary  early  next  year  and  to  obtain  a preliminary  idea  of  how  many  species  are  involved. 

(ii)  Regular  counts  of  wintering  wild  fowl  at  Wheatfen,  beginning  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

(iii) A  study  of  the  Chinese  Water  deer. 

It  appears  that  none  of  these  investigations  have  been  carried  out  previously,  even  by  Ted  Ellis,  and  we  could 
therefore  add  significantly  to  what  is  known  about  Wheatfen.  Roy  Baker  has  offered  the  use  of  the  boat  for  (ii)  and 
might  be  able  to  provide  useful  equipment  for  (iii). 

Anyone  interested  in  organising  or  assisting  with  any  of  these  projects  is  asked  to  contact  Mike  Poulton,  Chairman  of 
the  Research  Committee,  (telephone  01953-  603700  ) 

MHP 


DEFORMED  RATS’  TEETH 

In  the  early  1970’s  Philip  Cambridge  and  myself  used  to  do  geological  surveys  together.  One  day  we  stopped  to  talk 
to  two  gamekeepers  at  Elveden.  It  was  near  the  old  stud.  While  Philip  was  talking  to  the  gamekeepers  I was  looking 
at  the  skulls  of  the  rats  etc.  below  the  gibbet  (fence)  where  the  keeper  used  to  hang  the  items  he  had  killed.  I found 
many  of  the  rat  skulls  to  have  deformed  teeth.  The  teeth  were  very  long.  They  were  not  meeting  and  so  had  not  worn 
down  in  use.  In  all  I saw  about  a dozen  skulls  with  deformed  teeth,  all  hanging  close  together.  When  I showed  them  to 
the  gamekeepers  the  older  one  said  that  it  was  his  line  and  he  could  not  remember  noticing  the  teeth.  He  thought  they 
had  been  shot  near  by  as  that  was  where  the  pens  were  that  the  young  pheasants  were  raised  in. 

We  ask  many  other  gamekeepers  what  they  thought  about  it.  None  could  give  a satisfactory  explanation.  At  that  time, 
looking  at  geological  sites,  we  spoke  to  many  gamekeepers  as  they  knew  the  land  and  knew  where  the  old  pits  were. 
We  used  to  tell  them  we  were  there  as  on  most  of  the  estates  that  was  part  of  getting  permission  to  go  on  the  land.  No 
other  gamekeeper  could  find  rats  that  they  killed  with  deformed  teeth  in  any  significant  number.  From  time  to  time  this 
has  gone  though  my  mind  but  I still  don’t  have  a satisfactory  answer.  The  best  idea  that  I have  been  able  to  come  up 
with  is  that  they  were  all  the  offspring  of  one  pair  who  both  had  one  defective  gene,  which  was  not  being  a problem  to 
them  but  was  showing  up  in,  and  being  very  bad  for,  their  offspring. 

Colin  Dack. 


PHOLCUS  PHALANGIOIDES 

At  the  rear  of  Honingham  Church  a water  tank  was  examined.  A male  spider  of  this  species  was  found.  It  was  almost 
dead  and  did  not  recover.  Here  also  drowned  was  a tiny  moth  Chrysoclista  linneella  remarkable  for  its  brightly 
coloured  wings. 

Reg  & lil  Evans. 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


Hollywood,  with  its  latest  technology,  provides  its  heroes  with  super  human  powers.  These  powers  are  matched  and  can  be 
shown  as  inferior  compared  with  the  abilities  nature  has  provided  for  spiders. 

I read  somewhere  that  if  a house  spider  Tegenaria  duellica  were  scaled  up  to  human  size  it  would  complete  a hundred  yard 
sprint  before  an  athlete  had  run  a single  yard! 

If  we  scale  ourselves  down  to  spider  size  we  can  see  some  extraordinary  results. 

I have  watched  Arctosa  perita,  a Lycosid  or  hunting  spider,  common  along  our  Norfolk  coast,  have  two,  cupped  hands  full 
of  beach  sand  dumped  on  top  of  it.  Within  seconds  the  spider  erupts,  unharmed  from  the  top  of  the  pile  of  sand.  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  about  six  lorry  loads  of  cobble  stones  being  dumped  on  one  of  us! 

And  the  orb  weaver  Zygiella  x-notata  who  travels  with  you,  having  spun  her  web  across  your  wing  mirror  or  rear  screen 
wiper.  She  hangs  on,  seemingly  without  effort  at  speeds  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  (not  more  I trust)  whilst  braving  the  most 
enormous  wind  speeds  if  scaled  up  to  our  size! 

The  feats  of  strength  performed  by  the  beautiful,  ivory  coloured  , female  crab  spider  Misumena  vatia  could  be  likened  to  a 
five  year  old  child  throwing  around  a Sumo  wrestler  with  one  hand.  I have  watched  her  grab  a fly,  two  or  three  times  her  size 
with  one  outstretched  leg.  She  flicks  it  towards  her  fangs  and  having  bitten  it  hangs  onto  it  while  it  struggles  and  dies. 

How  long  would  a man  survive  in  a tube  filled  with  boulders  twenty  times  or  more  his  own  weight  as  the  tube  rotates  and  the 
boulders  roll  around  inside? 

The  only  way  I could  catch  very  small 
Salticids  or  jumping  spiders  whilst 
hunting  them  on  a shingle  bank  was  to 
scoop  up  the  shingle,  into  which  they 
had  disappeared,  with  a jam  jar.  I 
would  then  slowly  tip  out  and  sort  the 
stones  looking  for  my  catch.  The 
stones  would  roll  about  and  I always 
feared  for  the  spider’s  safety,  however, 

I was  amazed,  almost  beyond  belief,  to 
observe  the  tiny  creature  leaping  from 
stone  to  stone  as  they  crashed  together, 
constantly  avoiding  being  crushed. 

This  must  require  super  powers  far 
beyond  anything  Hollywood  could  de- 
vise for  its  heroes.  I was  now  in  total 
awe  of  the  abilities  of  Euophrys  errat- 
ica.  Perhaps  Euophrys  Schwarzeneg- 
ger would  be  a more  appropriate  sci- 
entific name?  The  spider  had  even 
allowed  in  its  calculations  for  the  glass 
sides  of  the  "tube”  which  it  could 
sense,  although  without  doubt  it  could 
see  through! 

I request  that  you  do  not  try  this  as  an 
experiment.  I did  lose  one  out  of  six 
spiders  in  this  way,  although  it  was 
crushed  on  the  edge  of  the  jar  before 
even  being  captured. 

The  more  I study  spiders  the  more  I 
admire  them.  However  I am  still  glad 
that  I was  born  a human  being.  If  I 
were  not  human  I could  not 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


Nature  poses  many  questions  which  I imagine  could  be  answered  if  enough  effort  were  put  into  researching  them. 

One  question  which  intrigues  me  is  why  certain  species  have  distinct  variations  ? The  Carrion,  Hooded  Crow  for  example.  Or  I 
the  Guillemot  and  Bridled  Guillemot.  This  also  appears  with  spiders. 

Many  species  have  great  variation  in  colour  or  pattern  but  remain  recognisable  as  those  species.  However  a small  number  of ! 1 
species  have  variations  in  both  colour  and  pattern  so  different  from  each  other  that  only  the  taxonomological  anatomists  can  say  ' 
why  they  are  but  one  species.  The  three  most  striking  examples  are  all  orb-weavers. 


Meta  merianae,  whose  choice  of  habitat  is  the  mouths  of  drains,  rabbit  holes  and  semi-dark,  damp  situations,  has  a variety  (var. 
celata).  This  has  a golden  band  running  along  the  centre  of  an  otherwise  dark 
patternless  abdomen.  This  is  a huge  contrast  to  “normal”  specimens  with  their 
highly  patterned  brown  abdomens.  Of  the  hundreds  of  spiders  of  this  species  I have 
seen  only  one,  from  Glen  Coe,  was  a “var  celata”. 

Agalenatea  redii,  a medium  sized  heathland  orb  weaver  has  three  distinct  varieties 
showing  quite  different  abdomen  patterns.  I have  never  found  a specimen  which  was 
neither  one  or  other  of  these  variations. 

The  most  striking  example  of  variation  is  found  in  the  large  spider  Araneus 
marmoreus.  The  most  commonly  encountered  variation  (var.  pyramidatus)  has  the 
most  beautiful  lemon  yellow  or  cream  abdomen  with  a dark  chocolate  coloured 
wedge  at  the  rear.  This  generally  uncommon  spider  can  be  found  in  abundance  in 
late  Summer  and  Autumn  in  its  preferred  damp  habitat  at  Woodbastwick  fen,  Upton, 

Wheatfen  and  Strumpshaw  reserves.  The  wet  ditches  at  Foxley  wood  has  this  species 
and  it  was  there  I found  the  “normal”  variation  of  A.  marmoreus.  1 believe  this  was 
the  first  specimen  ever  found  in  this  County.  It  has  a brown  or  grey  abdomen 
overlain  with  white  spots  and  marks.  I observed  this  particular  female  as  she  was 
courted  by  a male  of  “var  pyramidatus”  and  wondered  if  I might  find  some 
intermediates  between  the  two  distinct  variations.  This  proved  difficult  and  although 
I examined  hundreds  of  spiders  I have  only  found  two  which  could  be  called 
intermediate.  They  were  both  completely  different  from  each  other  and  extraordinar- 
ily beautiful. 


I 


Clearly  the  answer  to  this  question  of  variation  lies  in  genetics,  a subject  far  too 
complex  for  a simple  naturalist  like  me. 

Garth  Coupland. 


Female  Araneus  marmoreus 
(var.  pyramidatus) 

Found  on  bushes  and  high  vegetation  - 
particularly  Marsh  Thistle. 


A RARE  FUNGUS 

Cucurbitaria  laburni  was  found  in  1986  and  was  still  present  in  1996  on  a weak,  possibly  dying,  laburnum  tree.  This  is  our  only 
Norfolk  record,  but  it  is  probably  in  gardens  or  parks  and  unrecorded.  It  occurs  on  dead  branches  blackened  by  the  fungus.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  identify  any  specimens  sent  to  us. 

Reg  & Lil  Evans. 

POISONOUS  FUNGUS 

A toadstool  found  under  Beech  trees  in  Blue  Stone  Wood  had  been  crushed  but  not  beyond  recognition.  Its  ability  to  turn  reddish  | 
on  bruising,  and  microscopic  details  proved  this  to  be  Inocybe  patouilcardii,  described  as  dangerously  poisonous.  We  have  few  In 
records  of  this  species  in  Norfolk. 

Reg  & Lil  Evans. 

Please  send  items  for  August  Natterjack  before  1st  July  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Road,  Toft  wood.  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

NR19  1JJ. 
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1997  PROGRAMME 

All  evening  talks  will  be  held  in  the  Pierce  Room,  The  Assembly  House,  Theatre  Street,  Norwich  at  19.00  hrs,  except  for  the 
Photographic  Group  meetings  on  27  October  and  24  November  which  will  be  in  the  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  Room.  There  is  some 
car  parking  behind  the  Assembly  House  at  40  pence  after  1730  hrs  and  more  in  front  and  side  at  60  pence  after  1830  hrs.  The 
Society  meetings  are  always  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month,  the  Photographic  Group  meetings  on  the  fourth  Monday.  If 
you  require  coffee  before  or  after  the  meetings  there  is  the  Oliver  Mussell  bar  at  the  back  of  the  foyer  which  sells  coffee  at  75 
pence  a cup  up  to  2230  hrs. 

Recording  forms  will  continue  to  be  available  at  all  outdoor  meetings  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  take  the  opportunity  to  record 
whatever  are  your  interests.  All  meetings  are  full  day,  some  are  guided  all  day,  others  only  in  the  mornings,  leaving  time  to 
record  in  the  afternoons,  which  start  at  1400  hrs.  Please  bring  portable  lunch  if  staying  all  day. 

Tuesday  9 September 

Birds  of  Norfolk,  an  illustrated  talk  by  Chris  Knights,  well  known  TV  wild  life  film  maker  and  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Saturday  20  September 

Fungus  foray  in  Bacton  Wood.  Meet  in  car  park,  TG  318311  at  1030  hrs.  Leaders:  Reg  and  Lil  Evans. 

Sunday  12  October 

Getting  to  know  fungi.  A guide  to  their  identification  and  cookery.  Meet  at  Gresham’s  School,  Holt,  TG  088393  at  1030  hrs. 
The  day  will  consist  of  an  introductory  talk  in  the  Biology  lab,  followed  by  a foray  into  the  woods,  led  by  Tony  Leech.  Then  a 
mushroom  cookery  demonstration  by  Mike  Strong  followed  by  lunch  in  Dave’s  Diner,  max  charge  £5.  After  lunch,  a short  foray 
followed  by  time  in  the  lab  for  identification.  Finish  about  1600  hrs.  Places  are  limited  to  20  so  please  book  by  ringing  Stephen 
Martin  on  01603  810327  or  John  Mott  on  01603  810442. 

Tuesday  14  October 

'Recording  the  Norfolk  Flora',  an  illustrated  talk  about  the  state  of  our  county's  flora  going  into  the  next  millennium,  and  how 
we  have  set  about  recording  it,  by  Gillian  Beckett,  plant  recorder  for  West  Norfolk. 

Monday  27  October 

Photographic  Group  member's  evening.  This  meeting  is  in  the  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  Room,  The  Assembly  House,  Theatre  Street, 
Norwich. 

Tuesday  11  November 

'County  Wildlife  Sites  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists'  Society',  an  illustrated  talk  by  Reg  Land.  The  Norfolk  Wildlife 
Tmst  recently  completed  a re-survey  of  the  Norfolk  County  Wildlife  Sites  and  are  now  seeking  assistance  for  recording  species. 

Thursday  13  November 

Morning  field  meeting  at  Breydon  for  birds.  Meet  in  ASDA  car  park.  Great  Yarmouth,  TG  518080  at  1030  hrs.  Leader:  Michael 
Seago. 


Sunday  16  November 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Marsha m Heath  for  mosses.  Meet  TG  177234  at  llOOhrs.  Leader:  Robin  Stevenson.  Marsham 
Heath  has  varied  habitats  which  include  conifers  and  deciduous  trees  as  well  as  open  areas.  Robin  is  County  Recorder  for 
mosses  and  liverworts  and  teaches  geology  at  King’s  Lynn  Tech. 

Monday  24  November 

‘Out  and  about  with  a camera’.  An  illustrated  talk  by  Brian  MacFarlane.  This  meeting  is  in  the  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  Room, 
The  Assembly  House,  Theatre  Street,  Norwich. 


REYDON  MARSHES 


On  a cold  April  morning  13  members  set  off  for  a walk  around  Reydon  marshes  and  woods.  Mike  Poulton  who  was  the 
leader  for  the  day  led  us  across  the  heath  and  golf  course  where  we  came  across  some  scrapes  with  various  wading  birds  and 
ducks.  Snipe,  Ringed  Plover,  Shoveler,  Wigeon,  Gadwall  and  Pintail. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  begun  to  shine,  and  the  Black  tailed  Godwit  and  Ruff  looked  magnificent  in  their  breeding 
plumage. 

We  then  walked  on  up  the  hill  and  across  the  heath.  Woodland  birds  were  now  beginning  to  sing.  Willow  Warbler, 
Chiffchaff  and  Blackcap. 

Many  of  us  had  not  visited  the  area  before  , so  it  was  exciting  to  explore.  We  walked  on  and  the  gorse  was  out  in  full  flower 
and  butterflies  were  flying  about.  Peacock,  Painted  Lady,  Orange  tip,  Hollyblue  and  Tortoiseshell. 

We  carried  on  walking  down  to  the  woodland  area.  We  stopped  and  look  for  the  Blackcap  again  no  luck,  but  we  saw  and 
heard  the  Bullfinch.  In  all  we  saw  fifty  three  species. 

Philip  Howard. 


APHIDS 

Of  the  (physically)  small  animals  covered  by  Wildlife  2000,  aphids  have  the  distinction  of  being  simultaneously  the  most 
poorly  known  but  also  most  familiar  group.  Our  ‘millennium  objective’  is  to  establish  a good  check-list,  which  should  be 
in  the  region  of  350  species  from  a British  list  of  600  species.  Recent  recording  has  been  somewhat  haphazard  and 
concentrated  towards  the  taxonomically  simplest  family,  the  Drepanosiphidae  (callaphids  & chaitophorids),  with  about 
three  quarters  of  the  British  list  found  in  Norfolk. 

Some  very  exciting  finds  have  already  been  made,  the  highlight  probably  being  Tony  Irwin’s  tiny  spiny  broom  aphid 
( Ctenocallis  setosus ) which  feeds  on  broom.  At  the  time  of  discovery  this  was  only  the  second  British  record  although  a 
few  other  sites  have  since  turned  up  nationally.  In  Norfolk,  despite  extensive  searches  in  the  Brecks,  it  appears  to  be 
restricted  to  the  Earlham  Road  region  of  Norwich. 

The  UEA  campus  has  turned  up  some  nice  species,  including  the  third  British  site  for  the  rare  field  maple  aphid  Periphyllus 
obscurus , while  a visit  to  Great  Yarmouth  cemetery  to  see  Camberwell  beauties  in  1995  produced  an  oriental  elm  feeding 
aphid  new  to  Britain,  Tinocallis  nevskyi.  This  Tinocallis  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  the  1970s  and  is  spreading  rapidly, 
with  the  other  Norfolk  sites  being  on  Earham  Road  in  Norwich. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  working  on  aphids  I’d  be  happy  to  provide  advice  and  help.  Our  efforts  in  1997  will  be 
concentrated  on  galling  aphids,  tree  and  sedge  aphids,  and  aphids  from  the  Brecks.  I’d  be  happy  to  receive  specimens  of 
these,  although  please  contact  me  first  if  a great  deal  of  effort  is  likely  to  be  expended  on  collecting  since  it’s  very  easy  to 
collect  only  the  very  common  pest  species.  I’m  also  keen  for  records  of  Tinocallis , which  is  small,  pale  straw  colour,  fully 
winged  as  an  adult  and  feeds  on  the  underside  of  elm  leaves  (but  is  easily  confused  with  other  bugs  and  Psocoptera). 

Graham  Hopkins,  Population  Biology,  Biological  Sciences,  UEA,  Norwich,  NR4  7TJ;  Tel. :0 1603-592262;  E-mail: 
G.W.HOPKINS@UEA.AC.UK 
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WILDLIFE  2000  - A PROGRESS  REPORT 


This,  the  most  ambitious  project  ever  undertaken  by  our  society,  gathers  ever  increasing  momentum  and 
everything  looks  to  be  on  course  to  a successful  conclusion.  The  extent  of  that  conclusion  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  support  given  by  data  gathering  naturalists  all  over  the  county,  so  for  the  benefit  of  new 
members  who  are  unclear  on  what  we  are  attempting,  I will  summarise  our  objectives. 

Within  the  next  few  years  we  will  publish  the  information  at  our  disposal  on  every  known  species  living  in 
Norfolk.  A simple  enough  statement,  an  enormous  commitment  but  think  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
inventory  for  naturalists  and  other  interested  parties  well  into  the  next  century! 

Such  a task  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  specialists  in  all  areas  of  study.  Their  efforts,  however  much 
time  and  energy  they  devote  between  now  and  the  millennium,  would  never  cover  the  whole  of  the  county 
without  the  help  and  practical  support  of  members  and  friends.  The  list  of  County  Referees  and 
Co-ordinators  is  long  and  draws  our  attention  to  obscure  corners  of  the  natural  world  many  of  us  have 
never  explored  before.  That  is  all  to  the  good  for  we  are  all  learning  to  broaden  our  view  of  what  is 
observable  and  to  be  recorded.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  learning  as  we  go. 

During  1996  we  published  the  first  two  editions  of  the  Wildlife  2000  Newsletter  which  set  out  all  this  in 
much  more  detail.  There  was  a wide  distribution  which  included  all  members  of  the  Society.  The  second 
included  an  invitation  to  request  subsequent  editions.  With  such  a financial  outlay  when  it  comes  to 
publishing  we  needed  to  know  our  efforts  were  going  to  receptive  eyes!  The  response  was  most 
encouraging.  A healthy  core  of  information  gatherers  is  busily  filling  notebooks  and  passing  on  the  results. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Everyone  could  be  helping.  Even  the  most  obvious  and  easy  identification 
goes  unrecorded  if  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  pass  a note  on.  The  huge  oak  tree  at  the  end  of  the  lane  may 
not  officially  exist!  Going  on  from  there,  what  is  living  on  it  or  in  it?  If  you  don't  know  the  names,  find  out 
or  ask.  We  learn  as  we  go! 

There  are  forms  for  sending  in  observations  available  on  request.  We  want  to  see  them  go  out.  We  hope  to 
see  them  return,  filled  with  data. 

Rex  Haney  Chairman  Wildlife  2000  Committee 

RE  DEFORMED  RAT’S  TEETH 

Your  note  interested  me,  as  I can  remember  during  the  war,  my  Father  commenting  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
broken  off  the  long  front  teeth  of  rabbits  on  the  point  when  he  was  an  Aux:  Coastguard.  They  used  to  sit 
still  or  hop  towards  him  for  “treatment,”  scampering  away  after  it  I’m  afraid  I have  no  notion  of  the  time 
of  year,  or  the  weather. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Ferroussat, 

Blakeney. 
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GRASSES  18'1' JUNE  1997  : LEADER  ARTHUR  COPPING 

Nine  members  met  at  11.00  am  on  Brewers  Green,  Roydon,  near  Diss,  to  study  grasses.  Recent  heavy 
rains  had  created  near  perfect  conditions  with  all  species  green  and  lush  and  a high  proportion  flowering. 

The  meeting  began  beside  a patch  of  Aniscmtha  sterilis  with  its  large  diffuse  panicles  and  well  separated 
spikelets  which  Arthur  used  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  grass  inflorescence  and  outline  some  of  the 
terms  associated  with  it  . Scarcely  moving  from  this  spot,  the  party  found  several  more  species  which 
included  Arrhenatherum  elatius,  Avena  sativci,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Holcus  lanatus,  Poa  trivialis,  Phleum 
bertolonii,  Lolium  pererme  and  Alopecurus  pratensis,  which  well  illustrated  the  diversity  of  form  of  the 
inflorescence  in  the  poaceae. 

A brief  diversion  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a puzzling  and  unidentified  Chenopodium  Goosefoot  sp. 
growing  beside  a manure  heap  with  C.  album  Fat  Hen.  It  was  left  to  develop  further. 

Arthur  then  led  the  group  on  a semi-circular  tour  of  the  green  to  take  in  different  habitats.  A depression 
contained  a majestic  clump  of  Deschampsia  cespitosa,  drier  areas  produced  Festuca  rubra  and  Agrostis 
capillaris  and  a trackway  was  rich  in  Poa  spp. where  it  was  eventually  decided,  after  much  debate 
concerning  the  presence  (or  absence)  of  hairs  on  the  collars,  that  both  Poa  pratensis  and  P.  humilis  were 
present.  Further  on  , a colony  of  well-defined  P.  angustifolia  in  fruit  was  examined  and  shortly  after 
Anisantha  diandra  and  Avena  fatuca  were  found,  affording  an  opportunity  for  comparison  with  the 
Anisantha  sterilis  and  Avena  sativa  plants  studied  earlier. 

After  lunch  there  was  time  to  visit  a damp  area  and  pond  for  Alopecurus  geniculatus  and  Glyceria  fluitans 
before  setting  off  for  the  afternoon  venue  at  Wortham  Ling  in  Suffolk.  Most  of  the  Ling  is  acid  heath  and 
the  prolonged  dry  summer  of  1996  had  eliminated  most  of  the  perennial  grasses  and  Calluna  vidgaris 
Heather,  leaving  Rumex  acetosella  Sheep’s  Sorrel  dominant.  However,  careful  searching  did  reveal  some 
regeneration  of  Festuca  filiformis  and  Agrostis  vinealis,  while  Briza  media  and  Koeleria  macrantha  had 
survived  the  drought  rather  better  on  one  of  the  small  basic  areas  which  occur  on  the  Ling.  Annuals,  of 
course,  are  well  adapted  to  drought  conditions  and  both  species  of  Aira  and  Vu/pia  bromoides  were 
found. 

Spergularia  rubra  Sand  Spurrey,  Teesdalia  nudicaulis  Shepherd’s  Cress  and  Trifolium  glomeratum 
Clustered  clover,  the  last  much  photographed,  provided  relief  for  those  whose  enthusiasm  for  agrostology 
was  less  than  all  consuming.  Because  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  Ling  flora  ( Helictotrichon  pubescens 
Downy  Oat-grass,  H.  pratense  Meadow  Oat-grass  and  Danthonia  decumbens  Heath  grass  all  having 
disappeared  since  the  Society’s  previous  visit),  Arthur  decided  to  move  to  Fair  Green,  Diss  to  see  the  dead 
remains  of  Poa  bulbosa  at  one  of  its  few  inland  stations  and  the  swathes  of  Puccinellia  distans  which 
border  the  A 1066  as  a result  of  winter  road  salting. 

Finally,  the  by  now  depleted  party  visited  Roydon  Fen  to  see  two  Calamagrostis  species  and  admire  the 
work  of  the  Suffolk  Wildlife  Trust  management  team  whose  rotovatians  have  resulted  in  encouraging 
regeneration  of  Schoenus  nigricans  Black  Bog-rush,  Carex  Viridu/a  ssp.  brachyrrhyncha  Yellow  sedge, 
C.  panicea  Carnation  Sedge,  Anagallis  tend  la  Bog  pimpernel  and  Samolus  valerandi  Brookweed. 
Valeriana  dioica  Marsh  Valerian  in  goodly  quantity  was  observed  before  an  energetic  trudge  through 
waist  high  Cladium  mariscus  Great  Fen-sedge,  Phragmites  australis  and  Galium  aparine  Cleavers 
brought  the  meeting  to  a breathless  close  at  5. 15  pm. 
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LIST  OF  GRASSES  RECORDED  WITH  SITE  OF  PRINCIPAL  POPULATION 


B G = Brewers  Green,  W L = Wortham  Ling,  F G = Fair  Green  R F = Roydon  Fen 


Scientific  name 

Common  name 

Site 

Festuca  arwidinacea 

Tall  Fescue 

BG 

Festuca  Rubra  ssp.  rubra 

Red  Fescue 

BG 

F.  filiformis 

Fine-leaved  Sheep’s  Fescue 

WL 

Lolium  perenne 

Perennial  Rye-grass 

BG 

Vulpia  bromoides 

Squirreltail  Fescue 

WL 

Cynosurus  cristatus 

Crested  Dog’s-tail 

B G 

Pucci nellia  distans 

Reflexed  Saltmarsh-grass 

Verge  of  A 1066 

Briza  media 

Quaking  Grass 

RF 

Poa  annua 

Annual  Meadow-grass 

BG 

P.  trivialis 

Rough  Meadow-grass 

B G 

P.  humilis 

Spreading  Meadow-grass 

BG 

P.  pratensis 

Smooth  Meadow-grass 

B G 

P.  angustifolia 

Narrow-leaved  Meadow-grass 

BG 

P.  bulbosa* 

Bulbous  Meadow-grass 

FG 

Dactylis  glomerata 

Cock’s  Foot 

BG 

Glyceria  fluitans 

Floating  Sweet-grass 

BG 

Arrhenatherum  elatius 

False  Oat-grass 

BG 

Avena  fatua 

Wild  oat 

B G 

A.  sativa 

Oat 

BG 

Trisetum  flavescens 

Yellow  Oat-grass 

FG 

Koeleria  macrantha 

Crested  Hair-grass 

WL 

Deschampsia  cespitosa 

Tufted  Hair-grass 

BG 

Holcus  lanatus 

Yorkshire  fog 

B G 

Aira  caryophyllea 

Silver  Hair-grass 

FG 

A.  praecox 

Early  Hair-grass 

WL 

Anthoxanthum  odor  alum 

Sweet  Vernal-grass 

BG 

Phalaris  arwidinacea 

Reed  Canary-grass 

RF 

Agrostis  capillar  is 

Common  Bent 

BG 

A.  vinealis 

Brown  Bent 

WL 

Calamagrostis  epigejos 

Wood  Small-reed 

RF 

C.  canescens 

Purple  Small-reed 

RF 

Alopecurus  pratensis 

Meadow  Foxtail 

BG 

A.  geniculatus 

Marsh  Foxtail 

BG 

Phleum  bertolonii 

Smaller  Cat’s  tail 

BG 

Bromus  horeaceus  ssp. 
hordeaceus 

Soft  brome 

FG 

B.  x pseudothominei 

Lesser  Soft  brome 

FG 

Artisan tha  diandra 

Great  Brome 

BG 

A.  sterilis 

Barren  Brome 

BG 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum  * 

False  Brome 

RF 

Elytrigia  repens 

Common  Couch 

BG 

Hordeum  murinum 
ssp.  murinum 

Wall  Barley 

BG 

Phragmites  australis  * 

Common  Reed 

RF 

*Not  flowering.  42  taxa  recorded  in  total. 

A.  Copping,  The  Nook,  Brewers  Green,  Roydon,  Diss,  Norfolk.  IP22  3SD. 
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CHINESE  WATER  DEER  SURVEY  AT  WHEATFEN 


I am  carrying  out  a survey  of  Chinese  Water  Deer  on  the  Ted  Ellis  Nature  Reserve  at  Wheatfen  in 
Surlingham.  Many  people  have  suggested  that  numbers  are  increasing  here  and  in  the  mid-  Bure  reserves,  but 
nobody  seems  to  have  more  precise  information;  I am  hoping  to  be  able  to  find  out  a little  more.  Does  anyone 
in  the  Society  have  information  on  Chinese  Water  Deer  numbers/  behaviour  at  Wheatfen  from  the  past  which 
might  be  helpful?  I have  also  compiled  a 'Sightings'  form  and  I would  be  very  glad  of  any  sightings 
information  that  members  may  like  to  pass  on  to  me  for  this  year.  Form  available  at  the  Reserve  or  from  me, 
Alan  Scowen,  of  Foxgloves,  The  Common,  Surlingham,  Norwich,  NR14  7AP  Telephone:  01508-538791.  I 
will  be  walking  around  a route  on  the  reserve  on  two  evenings  each  month  and  logging  my  findings  and 
carrying  out  a full  census  of  the  Reserve  at  a later  date.  If  you  would  be  interested  in  assisting  with  the  census 
work  let  me  know  and  I will  get  in  touch  when  the  details  have  been  arranged. 


PAST  MEMBER  - PHILIP  CAMBRIDGE 

I first  met  Philip  Cambridge  in  1965  in  Aden.  We  first  met  on  a bus  trip  around  Aden  organised  by  Philip  but 
run  by  the  Armament  Officer  Squadron  Leader  Fieldhouse.  On  a later  bus  trip  we  went  to  the  BP  oil  refinery 
at  Little  Aden.  Shortly  after  that  I was  moved  to  work  on  the  same  team  as  Philip.  It  was  then  that  he  told  me 
about  a midden  (a  very  old  rubbish  tip)  at  Little  Aden  that  he,  with  the  help  of  Joe  Warren,  had  been 
excavating.  By  what  they  had  found  it  appeared  that  it  was  stone  age.  On  the  next  trip  over  to  little  Aden  I 
went  with  them,  it  was  very  hard  work  in  the  heat  of  Aden.  There  were  traces  of  fire  hearths  where  wood  had 
been  burnt  to  cook  food.  By  the  remains  it  looked  as  if  they  had  just  about  lived  on  sea  food  - fish  and  shell 
fish.  Philip  sent  samples  off  to  get  them  identified  and  one  snail  shell  turned  out  to  be  found  only  on 
mangrove. 

Philip  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mangrove  had  once  grown  on  the  coast  of  Aden  and  that  man  had  wiped 
it  out  by  using  it  for  fire  wood. 

Colin  Dack 

If  you  have  any  reminiscences  of  past  members  please  let’s  have  them  for  Natterjack. 

PARASITES  OF  THE  PUSS  MOTH 

Some  parasites  brought  to  me  had  been  obtained  from  the  half  grown  larvae  of  the  Puss  Moth.  These  were 
Cotesia  afflnis  (nees)  which  is  said  to  be  not  very  common  in  Britain.  After  many  rearings  yearly  in  captivity 
this  was  the  first  record  of  the  parasite  on  this  host. 

Reg  & Lil  Evans. 


Please  send  items  for  November  Natterjack  before  lstOctober  to  Colin  Dack  12,  Shipdham  Road,  Toftwood, 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 

NR19  1JJ. 
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All  evening  talks  will  be  held  in  the  Pierce  Room,  The  Assembly  House,  Theatre  Street,  Norwich  at  1930  hrs. 
There  is  some  car  parking  behind  the  Assembly  House  at  40  pence  after  1730  hrs  and  more  in  front  and  side 
at  60  pence  after  1830  hrs.  The  society  meetings  are  always  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month,  the 
Photographic  Group  meetings  on  the  fourth  Monday.  If  you  require  coffee  before  or  after  the  meetings  there 
is  the  Oliver  Mussell  bar  at  the  back  of  the  foyer  which  sells  coffee  at  75  pence  a cup  up  to  2230  hrs. 

Tuesday  13  January 

Presidential  Address:  ‘Death  in  the  Wild  - All  Doom  and  Gloom?’,  an  illustrated  talk  by  Dr  lan  Keymer. 
Previously  Dr  Keymer  worked  at  the  Veterinary  Investigation  Centre  in  Norwich  specialising  in  wild 
animals;  now  a freelance  specialist  in  Zoo  and  Wildlife  Medicine. 

Sunday  18  January 

Field  meeting  at  Hunstanton  cliffs  for  birds.  Meet  at  north  end  of  promenade  near  lighthouse,  TF  675418  at 
1030  hrs.  Wrap  up  well!  Leader:  Mike  Poulton. 

Tuesday  10  February 

'Conchology.  The  World  of  Shells',  a talk  by  Daphne  Howlett  who  will  describe  her  collection  of  shells,  how 
it  started  and  how  it  grew.  She  will  take  a look  at  land  and  fresh  water  shells  (using  local  material)  and  a 
general  look  at  sea  shells,  using  items  from  her  display  to  illustrate  the  talk. 

Sunday  15  February 

Field  meeting  at  Cockthorpe  Common  and  Stiffkey  mainly  for  birds.  Meet  at  Cockthorpe  village,  TF  983422 
at  1030  hrs.  Leader:  Charles  Neale. 

Monday  23  February 

'Plant  photography  for  publication',  an  illustrated  talk  by  Dr  Stephen  Martin,  an  amateur  plant  photographer, 
alpine  gardener,  former  City  College  English  Lecturer  and  author  of  the  recent  Wild  Flowers  of  East  Anglia 
about  his  mixed  experiences  in  providing  flower  pictures  for  books,  periodicals,  natural  history  picture 
libraries  and  photographic  competitions. 


John  Mott 


BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  DADDY  LONGS  LEGS  SPIDER(Pholcus  phalangoides) 


W.S.Bristowe  in  his  book  on  Spiders  (New  Naturalist's  Series  1958  The  World  of  Spiders'),  states  that, 
after  mating,  the  male  Daddy  Long  Legs  Spider  leaves  the  female’s  web  quickly  , but  this  does  not  always 
appear  to  be  the  case.  When  my  daughter  and  her  family  started  decorating  a cottage  at  Shipdham  this 
summer,  prior  to  moving  in,  the  cottage  having  been  unoccupied  for  two  years,  they  discovered  a thriving 
colony  of  this  species  in  the  downstairs  rooms.  This  was  in  mid-August.  Most  of  the  spiders  had  to  find 
new  homes  for  themselves,  but  one  pair  with  an  egg  sac  were  carefully  moved  upstairs  and  put  in  the 
corner  of  the  ceiling  beside  a beam.  Unfortunately  the  egg  sac  did  not  survive  the  move.  The  female 
quickly  spun  a new  web  and  within  a day  or  so  had  a new  egg  sac  dangling  from  her  chelicerae,  and  the 
male  had  taken  up  his  position  beside  the  female,  but  about  2 inches  away,  and  both  facing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  night  after  the  new  eggs  had  been  laid,  the  two  spiders  were  seen  facing  each  other  and 
touching  each  other  with  their  front  legs,  though  no  actual  mating  had  been  witnessed. 

After  about  two  weeks,  the  female  left  the  egg  sac  and  moved  to  another  beam,  where  the  male  visited 
her  several  times.  After  a week,  the  female  returned  to  her  web  and  resumed  her  position  guarding  the 
egg  sac  and  the  male  resumed  his  vigil  two  inches  away.  The  young  hatched  after  four  weeks,  about  mid- 
September,  and  for  two  days  nothing  further  happened.  The  male  then  disappeared. 

The  next  night,  the  female  was  hunched  over  his  corpse  and  spent  the  next  36  hours  sucking  out  his 
juices,  and  enlarging  her  own  shrunken  figure  into  the  bargain.  She  then  carefully  wrapped  his  husk  in  a 
net  of  silk  and  dropped  it  onto  the  dressing  table.  The  baby  spiders  stayed  with  the  mother  until  October 
9th  when  all  started  to  disperse  and  commenced  spinning  their  own  little  webs. 

Alec  Bull 


WELLS  SALTMARSH  19™  JULY  1997 

Some  15  members  met  at  Wells  Field  Study  Centre,  led  by  Paul  Banham,  former  Warden  of  the  Centre 
(1969  - 89).  The  morning  was  spent  on  the  nearest  accessible  marsh,  which  lies  within  Wells  parish. 
Mid-July  sees  saltmarsh  flora  at  its  most  colourful.  Common  Sea  Lavender  is  in  full  flower,  accompanied 
by  Sea  Spurrey,  Sea  Purslane  and  Sea  Plantain.  Thrift  has  mainly  finished,  while  Sea  Aster  is  yet  to  come. 

Some  members  tasted  Marsh  Samphire  (raw)  for  the  first  time;  even  the  rather  tough  perennial  species 
(Sarcocornia  perennis)  was  tried.  Several  other  of  this  complicated  group  of  species  occur  on  this  marsh, 
but  cannot  accurately  be  sorted  out  until  they  flower  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  One  of  the  few 
saltmarsh  fungi  (a  rust,  Uromyces  limonii ) was  found,  its  bright  orange  clusters  showing  up  well  on  the 
underside  of  Sea  Lavender  leaves.  One  patch  of  a closely  related  species  (U.  chenopodii , det.  Reg. 
Evans)  was  also  spotted  on  a plant  of  Annual  Seablite. 

The  afternoon  session  was  at  the  Field  Study  Centre,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Director,  Christine 
West.  Members  were  able  to  to  inspect  the  facilities  and  use  equipment,  notably  stereo  microscopes  to 
examine  specimens  brought  back  from  the  marsh.  Paul  brought  the  proceedings  to  a close  by  showing  his 
saltmarsh  film  made  in  1976,  which  includes  time-lapse  sequences  of  the  marsh  being  uncovered  and, 
finally,  covered  again  by  a spring  tide. 

Paul  Banham 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


Is  it  because  all  British  spiders,  with  the 
exception  of  two  species  in  the  family 
Uloboridae,  are  in  possession  of  poison 
fangs  that  some  people  loathe  them  so 
much?  Or  could  it  be  the  scuttling, 
black,  hairy  presence  of  some  house 
dwelling  species  that  revolts  the  human 
imagination?  I can  understand  the  fear 
that  some  people  have  of  spiders  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  unreasoned  barrier  to 
the  study  of  and  interest  in  this  group  of 
invertebrates.  This  is  a great  shame,  for 
both  young  and  old  could  gain  such 
pleasure  from  studying  them.  They 
occur  almost  everywhere  and  one  does 
not  have  to  travel  far  to  find  many 
fascinating  species. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  several  British  spiders 
will  bite  you.  However  none  will  do  this 
unless  really  badly  handled  or  seriously 
provoked.  Even  then  the  bite  of  the 
worst  of  them  is  less  painful  and  more 
insignificant  than  a wasp  sting.  The  water  spider,  Argyroneta  aqucitica  bites  if  provoked.  So  does 
Scotophaeus  blackwalli.  This  is  the  greasy  looking,  black,  clinging  spider  which  you  find  in  your 
underpants  if  you  leave  them  on  the  floor  overnight! 

The  Garden  Spider,  Ar emeus  diadematus  bites  flower  arrangers  who  crush  it  when  arranging  the  flowers 
which  were  once  its  home.  In  my  experience  this  is  the  spider  which  most  commonly  bites  people  in  this 
country.  Its  bite  is  slightly  painful  and  causes  redness  and  a very  small  swelling. 

Tegenaria  duellica,  the  long-legged  House  Spider  is  another  species  that  can  get  into  our  clothing.  It  will 
bite  you  only  if  you  panic  when  you  find  it  between  your  skin  and  shirt  and  attempt  to  crush  it.  Well, 
wouldn’t  you?  My  six  year  old  daughter  handles  these  spiders  with  confidence,  both  in  their  pacifist  nature 
and  her  gentleness. 

I have  been  bitten  by  the  little  Zebra  Spider,  Salticus  scenicus  of  sun  soaked  walls.  I was  only  six  then  and 
had  tender  skin  and  probing  fingers! 

The  one  spider  I will  never  “mess  with”  is  Dysdera  crocata.  This  is  the  slow-moving,  large  spider  found 
under  logs  or  in  soil  whilst  digging  in  the  garden.  It  has  a red,  orange  cephalothorax  and  legs  with  a grey  or 
cream  unmarked  abdomen.  Its  fangs  are  huge!  They  are  designed  for  penetrating  the  armour  of  woodlice 
and  other  small  crustaceans.  It  is  very  aggressive! 

A friend  of  mine  described  camping  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  being  bitten  by  spiders,  which,  by 
description  were  Dysdera.  His  legs  swelled  painfully  and  the  Danish  doctor  who  treated  him  was  clearly 
familiar  with  “the  red  spiders”.  This  species  thrives  along  the  coastline  under  driftwood  where  it  feeds  on 
Sandhoppers  (family  Talitridae)  which  are  extremely  juicy! 

If  one  mistreats  a dog  it  may  bite  you.  Many  animals  are  prepared  and  equipped  to  defend  themselves 
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against  interference.  Spiders  are  no  exception.  Like  all  our  fellow  species  on  this  Earth  they  should  be 
treated  with  respect.  This  is  their  right  and  they  deserve  it. 

Garth  M.  Coupland. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  GREAT,  GREEN  BUSH  CRICKETS 

During  the  1950’s  I lived  at  Reedham.  Like  most  children  I was  intensely  inquisitive  and  therefore  desired 
to  know  what  creature  made  that  glorious,  loud,  undulating,  continuous,  singing  sound  from  the  high  grass 
and  bushes  around  the  village.  By  homing  in  on  the  sound  with  my  ears  I discovered  Tettigonia  viridissima 
males,  vivid  green,  huge  and  fascinating,  perfectly  camouflaged  amongst  the  herbage. 


Tettigonia  viridissima 
Male,  Reedham 


July  28"’  1997 
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They  are  very  sensitive  to  sound  and  movement.  Stalking  one  can  be  quite  time  consuming.  They  always 
stop  singing  just  as  you  get  close  and  you  have  to  wait,  stock  still  for  as  much  as  five  minutes  before  they 
start  up  again.  They  will  also  move  round  to  the  side  of  the  plant  facing  away  from  your  approach.  I have 
noticed  that  the  sound  of  a passing  car  will  induce  these  insects  to  sing. 

T.  viridissima  has  always  occupied  a special  place  in  my  heart,  possibly  because  its  singing  evokes 
memories  of  long,  hot  August  days  and  warm,  windy  night  during  summer  holidays.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  insects  become  adult  and  start  their  serenading  to  the  females.  I have  only  seen  two  females. 
Being  silent,  it  is  only  luck  that  brings  you  in  contact  with  one,  with  her  sword-like  ovipositor  at  the  rear. 

In  my  experience  the  males  will  not  sing  in  cool  weather,  rain,  or  much  before  midday. 

Nearly  every  year  since  leaving  Reedham  in  the  early  1960’s  I have  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  old 
sites  to  hear  the  Bush  Crickets  singing.  Recently  my  young  children  have  accompanied  me  and  delight  in 
repeating  my  childhood  hunting  techniques  and  being  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  this  magnificent  insect. 
As  I used  to,  we  capture  one  and  take  it  home  where  it  will  sing  all  night  in  the  house,  soothing  the  family 
to  sleep.  We  feed  it  earthworms  which  it  devours  ferociously.  We  then  return  it  to  the  same  spot  where  we 
found  it  after  a few  days  of  observations. 

This  year  I first  heard  it  singing  on  27th  July,  my  earliest  recording  yet.  Speaking  of  recording,  I have 
failed  to  ever  capture  the  song  on  tape.  Even  when  a microphone  is  placed  directly  above  the  insect  the 
sound  is  too  high  pitched  for  conventional  equipment. 

I presume  that  T.  viridissima  occurs  at  Reedham  as  it  represents  the  last  remnant  of  sandy  coastline  from 
prehistoric  times.  Its  distribution  in  the  village  is  extremely  precise  and  local.  It  does  not  occur  anywhere 
else,  to  my  knowledge,  other  than  the  centre  of  Reedham.  The  southern  boundary  is  the  River  Yare  with 
marshes  beyond.  North  of  Church  Road  is  farmland  and  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  are  grazing 
marshes. 

It  seems  to  prefer  long  grass  and  thick  herbage  or  bramble  patches  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  village.  I have 
found  it  on  common  reed  by  the  river  and  around  dykes  which  are  close  to  its  drier  locations.  I have  found 
it  in  oak  trees.  It  will  move  from  a permanent  habitat  such  as  an  undisturbed  hedge  or  bank  and  populate 
nearby  “weed”  growing  in  a field  left  fallow.  I have  not  noticed  that  it  has  any  preference  for  any  particular 
plant  on  which  to  sit. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  surprise  that  I learned  from  David  Richmond  that  T.  viridissima  had  not  been 
recorded  in  Norfolk  since  1961  and  was  thought  to  possibly  be  extinct  in  the  County.  Wildlife  2000  has 
prompted  me  to  start  submitting  records  and  therefore  is  directly  responsible  for  the  Great  Green  Bush 
Cricket  being  placed  firmly  back  amongst  the  fauna  of  our  County. 

Science  has  helped  me  to  learn  so  much  about  our  Natural  History  and  by  submitting  records  a naturalist 
can  go  some  way  towards  repaying  his  or  her  debt  to  science.  I would  urge  all  naturalists  to  submit  their 
records  and  make  Wildlife  2000  the  success  it  deserves  to  be. 


Garth.  M.  Coupland. 


LUNCH  BREAK"  AT  WHEATFEN 


It  was  a warm  and  sunny  day  with  a fresh  to  strong  breeze;  having  decided  to  have  "lunch"  at  Wheatfen 
Reserve,  I made  my  way  down  the  board-walk  to  where  the  boats  were  moored. 

A male  Marsh  Harrier  {Circus  aeruginosus)  rose  above  the  scrub  showing  his  plumage  to  full  effect,  he  then 
rose  swiftly  towards  the  sun  and  joined  another  Marsh  Harrier  high  in  the  sky  and  the  two  of  them  cavorted 
playfully  before  drifting  away  out  of  sight;  leaving  me  surrounded  by  numbers  of  different  species  of  insects 
and  the  hidden  calls  of  unseen  bird  species. 

Sitting  on  the  board-walk  eating  my  sandwiches,  I was  joined  by  a Comma  (Polygonia  c-album)  and  a Small 
Tortoiseshell  (Aglais  urticae),  the  latter  resting  briefly  on  my  forearm;  on  my  legs,  Common  Darters 
(Sympetmm  striolatuw)  sunbathed  and  did  not  seem  unduly  disturbed  by  my  movements.  Hawker  species 
such  as  Migrant  (Aeshna  mixta),  Southern  (Aeshna  cyanea)  and  Brown  (Aeshna  grandis)  patrolled  their 
respective  territories  doubtlessly  "shopping  for  lunch". 

One  small  persistent  and  irritating  insect  buzzed  around  my  head  but  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  a 
Brown  Hawker  I was  reluctant  to  brush  it  away.  To  my  surprise,  the  dragonfly  then  flew  directly  towards  my 
face  taking  the  offending  insect  just  in  front  of  my  completely  crossed  eyes,  and  settling  on  the  undergrowth 
in  front  of  me  proceeded  to  have  his  "lunch".  I should  have  tried  to  make  a clinical  assessment  of  the  identity 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  but  in  reality  I could  only  sit  and  watch  in  awe  and  amazement. 

At  this  point  I was  joined  by  a black  and  white  cat  of  the  domestic  species,  who  encouraged  by  my 
welcoming  tone  solicited  for  attention;  realising  no  food  remained  disappeared  briefly  and  returned  with  a 
freshly-killed,  headless  rodent  corpse,  identification  of  which  I did  not  attempt;  and  proceeded  to  have  her 
"lunch". 

In  an  effort  to  retain  the  food  I had  eaten,  I finished  my  "lunch-break",  leaving  my  'compatriots'  to  continue 
with  theirs,  each  in  their  own  inimitable  manner. 

Eunice  Phipps  17/09/97 


OBSERVATION 

On  Sunday  3 1st  August  at  Cley  I observed  a pair  of  Moorhens  feeding  their  two  young  on  Small  Tortoiseshell 
butterflies.  I had  never  before  seen  Moorhen  feeding  insects  to  their  young.  I had  only  ever  seen  them 
feeding  their  young  on  vegetable  food. 

Colin  Dack. 


Please  send  items  for  Febuary  Natterjack  before  1st  January  1998  to  Colin  Dack 
12,  Shipdham  Road,  Toftwood,  Dereham,  Norfolk.  NR19  1JJ. 
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Just  a few  extra  notes  about  some  of  the  future  meetings.  Please  see  the  yellow  programme  for  full  details. 

Tuesday  10  March 

Annual  General  Meeting  followed  by  'Gorillas  in  the  Moss’,  an  illustrated  talk  by  Robin  Stevenson.  Robin  was  part  of  a six  man 
team  of  bryologists  who  visited  Uganda  in  1996.  He  will  be  talking  about  their  visit  to  Bwindi  Forest  in  the  SW  corner  of 
Uganda  adjacent  to  Ruanda. 

Wednesday  25  March 

Morning  field  meeting  at  Attlebridge  mainly  for  birds.  Meet  in  Marriott’s  Way  car  park  TG  128176  at  1100  hrs.  Leader:  John 
Butcher.  Exploring  another  section  of  Marriott’s  Way  and  its  bird  life,  hopefully  well  away  from  Costessey  High  School’s 
sponsored  walks! 

Sunday  17  May 

Full  day  field  meeting  at  Winterton  Dunes.  Meet  in  Winterton  beach  car  park  (a  small  parking  fee  is  charged),  through  village 
on  Beach  Road,  TG  499198  at  1100  hrs.  Leader:  Rick  Southwood  of  English  Nature,  who  will  give  a guided  walk  for  about  two 
hours.  If  you  take  a portable  lunch  you  can  eat  it  at  the  northern  end  of  the  reserve  instead  of  walking  back  to  the  car  park  and 
then  explore  further  in  the  afternoon. 


John  Mott. 


WEB  OF  WILDLIFE 


The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society  now  has  some  World  Wide  Web  pages.  This  is  just  short  basic  information  on  the 
society  with  details  of  our  programme  and  a link  to  the  Wildlife  2000  project,  which,  hopefully,  will  be  expanded  in  the  coming 
months. 


I realise  that  this  ’web  pages’  and  ’URLs’  will  mean  very  little  to  some,  but  this  is  a media  - often  called  ’electronic  publishing’  - 
that  promises  to  be  as  prominent  in  the  future  as  newspapers,  magazines  and  books  are  now.  All  a web  page  is  in  reality  is  text 
and  pictures  held  on  a computer,  that  anyone  with  a compatible  computer,  a telephone  line  and  certain  computer  programmes, 
can  access  and  look  at,  from  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  So  for  those  who  are  interested,  and  have 
the  right  “kit”  please  do  have  a look  at  the  N.N.N.  Society  Home  Page  at;  - 

http://www.paston.co.uk/users/golds/nnnshome.html 

and  perhaps  follow  the  ’links’.  These  will  take  you  to  the  Norfolk  Bat  Group  pages,  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Web  and  other  sites. 
Comments  always  welcome  -either  by  phone  call,  letter  - or  even  e-mail 
- In  my  case  its:  john.golds@paston.co.uk  or  jgg.ncm@paston.co.uk 


John  Goldsmith 


TRANSATLANTIC  FROG 


On  the  4th  of  February  1997  I received  a call  from  Safeways  super  market  Cromer,  A friend  working  there  had  found  a 
small  frog  on  the  bananas  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  Trinidad.  1 was  asked  if  it  possibly  was  one  of  the  poison 
arrow  frogs.  When  told  that  it  was  approximately  3 cms  long,  light  tan  coloured  with  dark  stripes  down  its  back,  I said  that 
it  was  possibly  a tree  frog.  I received  it 
later  in  an  ice-cream  container. 

I soon  found  a home  for  it  in  one  of  my 
empty  caterpillar  breeding  cages. 

Putting  some  sprigs  of  shrubs  in  a small 
jar  and  standing  it  in  a flowerpot  saucer 
filled  with  rain  water,  I released  the  frog 
into  the  cage.  As  soon  as  it  saw  the 
water  it  dived  in  and  was  obviously 
enjoying  its  new  home. 

Next  morning  it  was  still  submerged, 
except  for  its  eyes  and  nostrils,  but  in 
February  what  was  I going  to  feed  it  on? 

Fortunately  I had  a culture  of  Drosophila 
fruit  flies  being  reared  on  some  rather 
high  bananas.  These  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  kept  it  alive  for  a number  of 
weeks.  I eventually  used  up  all  my  cul- 
ture but  as  the  weather  improved  I could 
catch  other  flies  and  caterpillars  in  the  garden 

As  soon  as  I lifted  up  the  front  glass  of  the  cage  it  knew  the  dinner  was  being  serv  ed.  I would  release  the  fly  or  caterpillar 
close  the  glass  and  stand  back.  It  would  lift  up  it  head  whether  in  the  water  or  on  top  of  the  jar  containing  the  plants  and 
with  a flop  would  leap  up  onto  the  glass  near  its  prey  and  at  the  same  time  flick  out  its  tongue  to  capture  it  then  with  a gulp 
it  would  be  gone.  Flies  as  large  as  Bluebottles  were  also  taken  . 

It  was  strange  seeing  it  run  up  the  glass  to  take  a caterpillar  which  disappeared  in  two  or  three  gulps.  On  December  5th 
when  I went  to  feed  it  I found  it  sitting  up  the  corner  of  the  cage  dead.  I had  lost  my  pet  of  10  months. 

Dr.  B.T.  Clark  of  the  Zoology  Dept.  British  museum  kindly  supplied  its  name.  Like  most  natural  history  species  its  name 
has  changed  over  the  years.  It  was  previously  know  as  Ololygon  rubra  or  Hyla  rubra  but  is  now  called  Seinax  rubra. 
Apparently  it  is  quite  common  in  the  southern  Caribbean,  eastern  Panama,  Amazon  basin  and  coastal  regions  of  South 
America.  He  remarked  that  its  survival  was  most  creditable  after  such  a journey. 

Ken  Durrant. 


THE  INVADERS 

I have  in  my  garden  several  Pyracantha  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  growing  on  trellis  up  various  walls.  While  giving  them 
all  a light  trim  during  July  97  I noticed  one  of  them,  an  orange  berried  variety,  was  looking  very  sorry  for  itself.  It  had  not 
many  leaves  at  all  and  those  that  remained  looked  very  tatty. 

On  closer  inspection  I was  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  shrub  was  covered  with  caterpillars.  These  were  busy  chomping 
away  at  the  leaves  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  I have  been  growing  this  shrub  for  30  years  or  more  and  have  never  known 
this  kind  of  problem  before.  On  consulting  my  books  I found  the  culprit  was  the  caterpillar  of  the  Vapourer  Moth.  The  four 
little  tufts  of  hair  on  the  back  give  them  a 'toothbrush'  look.  Several  were  later  found  indoors  having  got  in  through  an  open 
window. 

The  shrub  did  recover  by  putting  out  new  leaves  and  by  the  years  end  no  damage  was  visible. 

Tony  Howes.  November  1997 
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ARACHNOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


I have  never  had  any  problems  with  my  camera  until  I met  with  Misumena  vatia.  I took  several  photographs  of  this  beautiful 
spider  and  released  her,  confident  in  my  abilities  as  a photographer.  Unfortunately  all  the  slides  failed,  being  either  over 
exposed  or  wholly  blacked  out.  The  rest  of  the  film  was  perfectly  normal.  I will  continue  this  story  after  a description  of  this 
species,  one  of  Britain’s  most  unusual  spiders. 

Misumena  vatia  is  a crab  spider  of  the  family 
Thomisidae.  As  with  many  members  of  the 
family  there  is  great  disparity  between  the 
sexes.  The  females  are  quite  large,  up  to  11 
mm,  and  are  commonly  all  white  with  a 
plump,  rounded,  triangular  abdomen.  Some 
specimens  may  be  varying  shades  of  yellow 
and  often  individuals  of  both  colours  have  a 
red  line  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  This 
colouring  creates  a perfect  camouflage  as  the 
spider  sits  waiting  on  flowers  for  its  prey. 

White  spiders  are  found  on  Ox  eye  Daisy,  Cow 
Parsley,  Guelder  Rose,  Yarrow,  and  Knap- 
weed which  has  white  parts  to  the  otherwise 
purple  flower  head  which  the  spider’s  legs 
mimic  to  perfection.  Buttercups  and  Dande- 
lions are  favoured  by  yellow  individuals. 

The  male  spider  is  half  the  size  of  the  female. 

He  has  dark  brown  legs  and  cephalothorax 
and  a patterned  abdomen.  He  has  no  similarity 
in  size  or  colouration  to  the  female  so  one  has 
to  learn  to  recognise  him  separately. 

The  females  on  their  scented  death  traps  sit, 
motionless,  patiently  waiting  with  the  front 
two  pairs  of  legs  outstretched.  When  an  insect 
arrives  to  feed,  the  legs  suddenly  grasp  it  and  the  spider’s  exceptionally  toxic  venom  kills  quickly.  Bumblebees  and  large 
butterflies  are  regularly  taken  by  mature  females. 

I have  yet  to  observe  the  hunting  technique  of  the  males.  They  are  not  so  easy  to  find  although  females  can  be  common  in  the 
right  habitat,  which  is  generally  undisturbed  banks,  woods  and  commons,  A clue  to  how  males  behave  may  be  found  in  the 
technique  employed  by  the  brown  cousin  of  Misumena,  The  common  crab  spider  Xysticus  cristatus.  I have  observed  many 
times  this  spider  curling  a white  ray  floret  over  itself  to  disguise  its  obvious  prescence  on  Ox  eye  Daisies  as  it  sits  close  to  the 
yellow  inner  disc  florets. 

A characteristic  of  these  spiders  is  that  they  suck  their  prey  dry  without  chewing.  This  leaves  a perfect  but  empty'  chitinous 
husk  ideal  for  the  student  of  Diptera  species  to  mount  ! 

Various  books  describe  the  female’s  ability  to  change  colour  from  white  to  yellow  if  placed  on  a yellow  background  or  in  ajar 
surrounded  by  yellow  film.  My  experiments  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  this  result.  I wonder  if  sexual  maturity  may 
bring  on  this  ability  as  it  would  enable  the  egg  growing  female  to  have  a greater  choice  of  feeding  sites  ? 

Another  intriguing  question  is  how  do  these  spiders  know  which  stems  to  climb  and  when,  in  order  to  reach  a suitable  white 
flower?  Evolution  must  have  finely  tuned  their  senses  to  their  environment  to  enable  this  precise  match  to  be  constantly 
achieved  rather  than  happening  by  chance.  Or  could  the  spiders  be  actively  aware  of  themselves  and  their  relationship  with 
their  surroundings.  I would  like  to  believe  the  latter! 

Dr.  Bill  Abel  brought  me  my  second  specimen  from  his  garden  off  Newmarket  Road  in  Norwich.  I took  five  photographs  of 
her,  all  of  which  returned  with  the  slides  wholly  blacked  out.  The  other  slides  in  the  film  were  normal.  I was  becoming 
slightly  “spooked”  by  this.  The  same  phenomena  occurred  with  three  more  films  and  I became  exceedingly  "spooked"  and  let 
the  ghostly  white  creature  have  its  freedom.  I have  had  no  further  problems  with  my  camera  and  later  achieved  a fine 
photograph  of  a red  striped  individual  from  Suffolk. 
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I cannot  explain  what  happened  but  feel  their  must  be  a logical  solution.  However  it  remains  a perplexing  mystery  of 
photography. 

Garth.  M.  Coupland. 


NATURE  MISCELLANY 

During  November  I found  caterpillars  of  the  Large  White  Butterfly  on  the  Broccoli  in  my  garden.  I was  very  surprised  to  find 
10  on  1st  December  and  7 on  the  8th. 

I was  fortunate  to  see  a late  House  Martin,  my  latest  ever  in  fact,  on  17th  November  over  the  Close  where  I live  at  New 
Costessey.  It  was  a very  pleasant  surprise. 

On  6th  November  at  Cley  Beach  car  park,  whilst  eating  my  sandwiches  in  the  car,  I noticed  that  one  of  the  many  Black  Headed 
Gulls  present  had  some  coloured  rings  on  its  legs.  Shortly  after,  when  I had  finished  eating,  I searched  amongst  the  gulls  with 
my  telescope  and  found  the  bird  in  question  sitting  near  the  top  of  the  shingle  bank.  I was  able  to  move  in  close  without 
disturbing  it  to  obtain  the  full  details  required.  There  was  also  a B.T.O.  ring  on  its  left  leg  and  1 was  able  to  read  just  one 
number,  a 3. 

I promptly  wrote  to  the  B.T.O.  at  Thetford  to  report  my  find  and  surprisingly,  in  view  of  past  experience,  I received  a reply  by 
return.  However  disappointment  reigns  as  it  was  merely  an  acknowledgement  stating  they  are  currently  endeavouring  to  reduce 
a very  large  backlog  and  it  will  be  many  months  before  I receive  details.  Watch  this  space  !! 


John  Butcher. 


GREEN  WOODPECKERS  FROM  THE  GARDEN 


Ever  since  I moved  to  my  present  address  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Green  Woodpeckers  for  neighbours.  The 
woodlands  are  close  to  the  garden  and  all  through  spring  and  summer  the  laughing  call  of  this  lovely  bird  can  be  heard.  They 
are  often  seen  as  they  fly  from  one  group  of  trees  to  another  with  their  unmistakable  undulating  flight. 

One  nest  this  year  was  hollowed  out  of  a poplar  tree  about  25ft  up  in  the  main  trunk.  The  youngsters  left  the  nest  in  June  but 
stayed  in  the  general  area.  They  were  often  on  the  ground,  especially  on  the  wide  grass  verge  outside  the  front  garden-ants  were 
the  probable  attraction. 

I enjoy  the  company  of  these  'Yaffles',  my  gardening  would  be  less  pleasant  without  them  and  their  joyous  'singing'. 

Tony  Howes.  November  1997 


A QUESTION  OF  NUMBERS 

I was  in  a friend's  garden  involved  in  some  frantic  head-in-a-hedge  spider  hunting  when  they  idly  asked  me  "why  does  insect 
abundance  peak  in  the  summer  whilst  for  spiders  it  peaks  in  autumn?  " 

I was  stumped.  Can  anyone  help  me  with  an  answer  ? Here  are  my  ideas  so  far: 

There  seems  to  be  two  questions  here  - 

i)  How  is  abundance  gauged  ? 

There  are  at  least  three  measures:  number  of  species,  number  of  individuals,  biomass. 

I would  guess  that  what  we  commonly  notice  as  "abundance"  is  due  to  the  number  of  individuals  above  a certain  size 
(since  large  spiders  are  more  striking  ) and  degree  of  activity,  whether  in  the  air  ( like  the  migrating  money  spiders  or 
Linyphiidae  ) on  webs,  or  on  the  ground  ( like  the  fast-moving  wolf  spiders  or  Lycosidae  ) 

ii)  Are  there  really  more  mature  adult  individuals  in  the  autumn  and  why? 

a)  Yes.  Because  spiders  are  predators,  so  are  higher  up  the  food  chain  and  thus  their  numbers  lag  behind  those 
of  their  insect  prey. 

b)  Yes.  Spiders  generally  take  longer  than  insects  to  reach  maturity  because  they  have  no  fast-growing  larval 
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stage  so  instead  go  through  a series  of  moults  .( Up  to  8 in  a female  A diadematus  according  to  W.S.  Bristowe). 
c)  No.  We  only  notice  the  spiders  like  A.  diadematus  and  Zygiel/a  x-notata  that  are  clogging  our  garden  paths 
and  windows  with  extravagantly  extended  webs.  Whilst  these  species  peak  in  the  autumn,  others  unobtrusively 
peak  earlier,  and  all  but  the  most  observant  among  us  fail  to  notice.  Insects  on  the  other  hand  tend  to  be  more 
obvious,  buzzing. 

The  third  option  seems  the  most  likely  but  I await  ideas  from  someone  more  informed  than  myself.  The  only  data  I have 
found  is  in  Bristowe  (1958,  p258  ) where  he  says  that  density  of  Linyphidae  in  a field  near  Bexhill  varied  from  400  000  per 
acre  in  February  to  "over  1 000  000  from  August  to  December". 

Lawrence  Bradby. 


FUNGI  REPORT 


This  year  has  some  same  interesting  finds,  amongst  the  more  interesting  are  Inonotus  dryadeus  ( at  the  base  of  an  oak  tree  ), 
Cortinarius  violaceus  and  Sparassis  crispa  on  a pine  stump.  Stropharia  aurantiaca  described  by  Roger  Phillips  and  others 
as  rare  has  been  found  by  myself  on  no  fewer  than  five  occasions, all  within  the  environs  of  Norwich. 

A find  of  particular  interest  has  been  the  collection  of  a specimen  of  Geastrum  pectinatum  from  a hedgebank  on  Ipswich 
Road.  Only  one  of  a handful  of  finds  in  Norfolk. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  this  find  was  from  the  same  hedgebank  and  almost  the  exact  spot  that  I found  the 
VERY  RARE  fungus  ( mentioned  in  EDP  re  road  widening  on  Nov.  7th  ) Battarea  phalloides  in  August  1996.  This  fungus 
now  totals  42  specimens-up  from  only  3 in  1996.  It  is  hoped  that  this  site  which  is  of  obvious  importance  will  not  suffer  any 
ill  effects. 

Trevor  Dove. 

PHYLLIS  ELLIS,  M.B.E. 

Phyllis  Ellis  was  presented  with  the  Sydney  Long  Memorial  Medal  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Wildlife  Trust  as  a 
well-deserved  recognition  of  her  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ted  Ellis  nature  reserve  at  Wheatfen  over  the  past  decade. 

The  award  is  made  jointly  by  the  Society  and  the  Trust  about  every  two  years  to  a naturalist  who  has  made  a distinguished 
contribution  to  the  conservation  of  Norfolk's  wildlife. 

Phyllis  received  the  medal  and  citation  from  the  Trust  president,  Sir  John  Blofeld,  but  declared,  with  what  one  might  call 
robust  modesty,  that  she  did  not  deserve  it  because,  unlike  previous  recipients,  she  had  done  no  original  research,  a caveat 
that  she  had  insisted  should  be  included  in  the  wording  of  the  citation. 

But  the  citation  nonetheless  made  it  clear  why  the  Society  and  the  Trust  felt  she  was  a worthy  recipient.  It  spoke  of  her 
"pivotal  role"  in  the  formation  of  the  Ted  Ellis  Tmst  and  the  creation  of  the  reserve. 

Anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  Wheatfen  knows  that  she  has  played  an  invaluable  part  in  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  that  unique  corner  of  Norfolk.  She  is  what  in  modern  parlance  would  be  known  as  a facilitator.  She  makes 
things  happen.  In  her  booklet  recording  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Ted  Ellis  Trust,  she  writes:  "I  only  pushed 
from  the  back  and  made  loud  noises  in  front."  Without  that  impetus,  Wheatfen  could  have  been  lost. 

The  first  medal  - which  honours  the  memory  of  the  Society's  former  secretary,  Dr  Sydney  Long,  who  with  his  friends 
founded  the  Tmst  as  guardian  of  Cley  Marsh  was  awarded  to  Dr  Ted  Ellis.  Sadly,  he  died  before  it  could  be  presented  but  he 
knew  that  the  decision  had  been  made  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  be  accorded  the  honour. 

The  other  recipients  of  the  medal  are  Christopher  Cadbury,  Ken  Durrant,  Michael  Seago  and  Dr.  Martin  George. 

David  Pauli. 

Please  send  items  for  May  Natterjack  before  1st  April  1998  to  Colin  Dack 
12,  Shipdham  Road,  Toftwood,  Dereham,  Norfolk.  NR19  1JJ. 


THE  GARDEN  POND 


The  smaller  of  the  two  ponds  in  my  garden  has  always  given  myself  and  my  family  lots  of  pleasure.  It  is  only  7'  by  4'  and  is 
surrounded  by  conifers  on  three  sides.  It  used  to  hold  goldfish  but  the  annual  invasion  by  frogs  made  life  rather  uncomfortable 
for  them  so  the  fish  were  put  elsewhere. 

Nowadays  it  is  home  to  the  frogs,  newts  and  other  water  dwellers.  Each  spring  several  Large  Red  damsel  flies  ( Pyrrhosoma 
nymphula)  and  Blue  Tailed  ( Ischnura  elegans ) hatch  from  this  small  pond  but  it  is  the  frogs  that  give  the  most  pleasure.  During 
the  spring  the  adults  come  in  from  the  surrounding  areas  of  garden  and  usually  the  first  spawn  is  seen  by  mid  March,  the  water 
is  now  churned  up  in  their  frenzy  to  mate.  By  early  summer  things  have  settled  down  again,  the  tadpoles  are  there  in  hundreds. 
The  adult  frogs  can  be  enticed  out  on  to  pool  edging  by  dangling  a worm  over  the  side,  certain  individuals  get  quite  tame.  This 
year  (97)  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  still  tadpoles  (without  legs  showing)  swimming  about  in  November. 

My  grandchildren  still  laughingly  remember  an  incident  of  two  summers  ago  when  we  were  picnicking  on  the  lawn.  An  adult 
frog  appeared  on  the  lawn  and  promptly  jumped  into  a cup! 

Tony  Howes  November  1997 


Hunstanton  / Titchwell  18th  January 

Seven  intrepid  members  arrived  at  Hunstanton  on  a very  wet  morning.  The  sight  of  several  Turnstone  on  the  grass  at  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  indicated  that  the  tide  was  well  in.  Whilst  waiting  for  possible  late  arrivals  we  did  check  whether  any  birds  could  be 
seen  from  the  cliff  top,  but,  apart  from  a number  of  Fulmars,  it  was  obvious  that  we  should  see  very  little  in  the  murky 
conditions.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  move  on  to  Titchwell  where  at  least  we  got  wet  less  quickly.  Despite  the  depressing 
weather  we  had  a very  successful  visit  before  going  home  at  about  14  00.  In  all  we  recorded  66  species  among  which  the 
highlights  were;  Shore  Lark  (c  14),  Twite,  Little  Egret  (2),  Eider,  Black-winged  Stilt  and  Slavonian  Grebe  (2).  It  was 
particularly  pleasing  to  see  the  latter  at  close  quarters,  from  the  path,  and  to  compare  the  species  with  the  nearby  Little  Grebe. 
Six  of  us,  including  the  leader,  are  grateful  to  Eunice  for  spotting  so  many  of  the  species  and  pointing  them  out  to  us.  1 am  sure 
that  without  her  eagle  eyes  we  would  have  missed  some  of  them. 

Michael  Poulton  . 


Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 
Winter  and  Summer  plumage 
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